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Open  Fireplace  vs.  Central  Heating 

One  of  the  things  in  England  that  most  surprises  the 
modern  efficiency-loving  American  business  man  is  the 
way  they  attempt  to  heat  their  buildings. 


With  few  exceptions  the  English 
office  buildings  and  hotels,  and  with 
almost  no  exceptions  English  homes, 
are  still  heated  by  open  fires.  This 
means  that  most  of  the  heat  goes  up 
the  chimney,  and  what  is  left  doesn’t 
get  very  far  away  from  the  fireplace. 

Now  some  advertisers  waste  their 
advertising  appropriation  in  Chicago 
in  the  way  the  Englishman  wastes  his 
heat.  They  scatter  it  through  a  bunch 
of  open  fireplaces  where  it  does  little 
good,  instead  of  concentrating  it  in  a 
central  plant  that  would  distribute  it 
evenly  and  thoroughly  throughout  the 
building. 

There  are  approximately  450,000 
families  iri  Chicago.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  a  circulation  of  over 


425,000,  of  which  more  than  ()2%  is 
concentrated  in  Chicago  and  suburbs. 
So  you  can  readily  see  that,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  non-English  speaking,  The 
Daily  News  is  read  by  very  nearly 
every  uorth-uJifle  family  in  Chicago. 

And  as  The  Daily  News  has  a  larger 
circulation  by  over  90,000  in  Chicago 
and  suburbs  than  any  other  newspaper, 
daily  or  Sunday,  it  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  through  which  you  can  reach 
all  these  worth-while  families. 

The  intelligent  advertiser  in  Chicago 
thinks  twice  before  distributing  his  ad¬ 
vertising  heat  wastefully  through  a  lot 
of  little  open  fireplaces.  He  looks  for 
a  big  central  plant  that  will  distribute 
it  thoroughly  and  efficiently  through¬ 
out  the  city — and  he  finds — The  Daily 
News.  t 


/ 


“OHIO  FIRST ’’ 


/^HIO  is  a  net-work 
of  well  construct¬ 
ed  and  busy  transpor¬ 
tation  lines,  which 
touch  all  the  important 
cities  and  towns  within 
its  41,040  square  miles 
of  populous  territory. 

To  the  proper 
equipment  of  these 
modern  roads,  Ohio 
has  given  FI  RST  con¬ 
sideration. 


Manufacturers  who 
use  the  Ohio  State 
Newspapers  in  adver¬ 
tising  their  products 
will  find  that  the  often 
perplexing  problem  of 
transportation  has  al¬ 
ready  been  solved  for 
them. 

Few  states  are  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  for  quick 
and  effective  distribu¬ 
tion  of  merchandise 
than  is  Ohio. 

The  Newspapers  of 
Ohio  have  great  influ¬ 


ence.  This  influence 
began  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Ohio’s  FIRST 
newspaper,  issued  at 
Cincinnati,  November 
9,  1793,  and  called  the 
Sentinel  of  the  North¬ 
western  Territory. 

From  her  manufac¬ 
ture  of  carriages,  cash 
registers,  flags,  ban¬ 
ners,  foundry  supplies, 
stoves,  furnaces  and 
grind  stones,  in  which 
Ohio  is  FIRST,  Ohio 
receives  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of 


They  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  state  with  a  won¬ 
drous  web  of  steel. 

This  means  that 


$283,359,177.00 

Make  a  hid  for  some  of  these  millions  through  the  OHIO  STATE  NEWSPAPERS 


“OHIO 


Net  Paid  2,500-10,000 
Cirenlatlon  Llnea 


Akron  Beacon- Jonrnal 

(E) 

20,541 

.035 

.035 

Canton  News  (E  &  S) 

12,310 

.0214 

.0214 

Chillirothe  Scioto 

Gasette  (E) 

2,430 

.0057 

.0057 

Chillirothe  News 

Advertiser  (E) 

2,451 

.0085 

.0072 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Trihnne  (M) 

tOO,T23 

.11 

.OO 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Trihnne  (S) 

120,330 

.14 

.12 

Cincinnati  Momins: 

Enquirer  5c  (M  &  S)  50,.58.‘t 

.14 

.12 

Cleveland  Deader  (S) 

lir.4.'l2  1 

.17 

.15 

Clevelantl  News  (E) 

112,513  \ 

.18 

.lO 

Cnmhination  1,  d:  N 

220,015 

..3«» 

.20 

Cleveland  l,eader  (M) 

00,101  ' 

.15 

.1.3 

Cleveland  News  (E) 

112,513  S 

.18 

.lO 

Comhinatlon  D  &  N 

202,704 

.27 

.23 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

<M) 

14.3,103 

.18 

.10 

FIRST”  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  BEST 

Net  Paid  2,500-10,000 
Cirenlatlon  Llnea 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


<S) 

181,825 

.21 

.10 

Colnmhns  Dispatch  (E>  72,120 

.lO 

.OO 

Colnmhns  Dispatch  (S)  07,528 

.lO 

.OO 

Dayton  Herald  **  (E) 

*22,114 

.05 

.035 

Dayton  Journal  •• 
(MAS) 

*22,430 

.05 

.035 

"Comhinatlon  (M  &  E)  Oc  per  line 
Dayton  Journal  (8)  *22,000  .07 

.045 

Dayton  News  tE> 

33,058 

.045 

.045 

Dayton  News  (S) 

20,.388 

.03 

.03 

East  Diverpool  Trihnne 

<M)  4,032 

.0115 

.oi 

Findlay  Repnhlican  (M>  5,0.50 

.0003 

.0003 

l.ima  News  (E) 

*0,322 

.02 

.0157 

Mansfield  News  <E) 

*7,031 

.010 

.OlO 

Marion  Daily  Star  (E)  7,407 

.0120 

.0120 

Newark  Ainerlcan- 
Trihnne  (E> 

5,318 

.0085 

.0085 

Net  Paid  2,500-10,000 
Cirenlatlon  Dines 


Piqna  Daily  Call  (E)  4,012 

.0072 

.<H»72 

Portsmonth  Daily 

Times  (E) 

0,075 

.015 

.015 

Sandusky  Resister 

(M)  4,060 

.0003 

.0003 

Springfleld  News  (E&S)12,453 

.02 

.02 

Stenhenvllle  Gasette 

(E)  3,020 

.0143 

.0071 

Toledo  Blade  (E) 

50,508 

.11 

.00 

YonnKStown  TelcKram 

(E) 

16,100 

.03 

.03 

Yonnastown  ATndlcator 

(E) 

18,058 

.03 

.03 

Yoonantown  I'lndicator 

(S) 

10,716 

.03 

.03 

Zanesville  Sianal  (E)  tl0,OOO 

.02 

.02 

Zanesville  Times- 

Recorder  (M) 

10,711 

.025 

.025 

Totals 

1,702,181 

2.0370 

2.5083 

'April  iniO,  Gov,  statement, 
tPoblishers'  statement. 

Other  ratlnss,  Ort.  1,  1010. 


National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agents  wishing  detailed  information  in  respect  to  market  conditions  and  distributing  facilities  in  OHIO  should  communicate 

with  The  Eiditor  flt  Publisher.  New  York  City 
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It’s  the  WORLD 
in  New  York 


For  the  ten  months  of  1916,  a  to¬ 
tal  of  10,560,339  lines  have  been 
printed,  (a  gain  of  1,864,860  lines 
over  the  same  period  in  1915). 

This  tremendous  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  reflects  the  judgment  of  some 
of  Americas  keenest  purchasers  of 
advertising  space.'  They  are  safe 
guides  to  follow. 


FIRST  in  total 
ClaS'sified  Ads 

During  October,  the  New  York 
World  printed  188,944  small  ads 
and  a  total  of  1,526,169  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1916.  A  real  record! 


FIRST 


A  d  'v  e.r  tiis  i  n  g 

During  the  month -’pf  October, 
according  to  the  figures  tSf  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  the  New  York 
World  led  all  morning  papers  in 
the  Metropolis  with  a  total  of 
1,353,010  agate  lines,  (a  gain  of 
188,932  lines  over  the  same  month 
Last  year). 


Circulation 

The  Statistical  Department  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  has  just 
compiled  a  statement  of  circula¬ 
tions  of  New  York  newspapers 
from  affidavits  filed  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  October  first,  which 
shows  that  the  New  York  World 
leads  all  morning  newspapers  with 
an  average  of  398,984  copies  daily. 
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WET  OR  DRY  MATS? 


THE  GOSS 

I 

Combination  Wet  and  Dry  Matrix  Rolling  Machine 

WILL  ROLL  EITHER  KIND  PERFECTLY 


We  have  a  Circular  that  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 
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N.  Y.  TO  BE  NEWS  CLEARING  HOUSE  OF  WORLD 

Roy  W.  Howard,  President  United  Press  Associations,  Returning  from  European  and 
South  American  Tours,  Predicts  Shifting  of  News  Distributing  Centre  to  this 
City — Tells  of  His  Now  Famous  Interview  With  Lloyd  George,  and  of  Meet¬ 
ings  With  Other  Dominant  Figures  of  Contemporaneous  Life  Abroad. 


jjT  IA)YD  GEORGE  is  an  accom- 
I  plisher  and  a  result  getter.” 

This  is  Lord  Northcliffe’s  opin¬ 
ion  o£  the  famous  Weish  statesman.  It 
might  very  well  be  used  to  describe  Roy 
W.  Howard,  president  of  the  United 
Press  Associations,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  South  America 
and  Europe,  where  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  organization  calculated  to 
make  New  York  city  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  news  clearing  houses.  The 
aoconipli.shments  of  Mr.  Howard  on 
that  trip  have  been  the  talk  of  news¬ 
paper  row,  in  every  city  that  boasts  a 
newspaper.  His  interviews  with  the 
biggest  men  in  every  country  visited, 
his  closing  of  contracts  with  the  largest 
and  best  newspapers  of  those  countries, 
and  his  welding  together  of  a  news¬ 
carrying  machine  that  will  make  for  a 
better  understanding  between  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  the  countries  of  South 
America  and  P^urope,  are  accomplish¬ 
ments  any  one  of  which  might  well 
make  any  new.spaper  man  feel  proud. 
Yet  despite  it  ail,  Mr.  Howard,  with 
characteristic  modesty,  insists  on  step¬ 
ping  into  the  background  and  giving  all 
of  the  credit  to  the  men  of  his  foreign 
.staff. 

"It  was  not  me.  It  was  the  splendid 
work  of  our  men  that  paved  the  way. 

I  just  happened  along  at  the  p.sycholog- 
Ical  moment,”  he  say.s. 

The  re-making  of  the  “news  map”  of 
the  world,  as  accomplished  by  Mr.  How¬ 
ard,  is  certain  to  have  a  tremendous  ef¬ 
fect  on  American  newspaper  interests. 
In  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Howard  stated  that: 

"Ever  since  there  has  been  journal¬ 
ism  in  South  America  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  papers  there  have  been 
content  to  receive  all  of  their  news, 
including  the  news  of  the  United  States, 
from  Europe.  Only  a  very  few  even  at- 
'.empted  to  supplement  this  service  w'ith 
a  more  or  less  second-hand  service  from 
New  York.  The  changing  International 
political  conditions  made  possible  the 
arrangement  by  which  some  of  the  big- 
gp.st  paper.s — including  La  Nacion,  of 
Ruenos  Aires,  unquestionably  the  best 
in  South  America — are  now  receiving 
their  world’s  news  through  the  United- 
Prc.sH.  A  further  interesting  situation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  so  great  is  the  South 
-American  respect  for  American  jour¬ 
nalism  that  these  papers  not  only  re¬ 
ceive  their  North  American  news  from 
New  York,  but  they  have  contracted 
to  have  their  European  news  furnished 
them  by  the  European  bureau  of  the 
United  Praia 


ROY  W.  HOWARD, 

President,  The  United  Press  Associations. 


TO  GET  NETWS  DIRECTT. 

“For  years  European  newspapers  have 
received  their  news  of  the  United  States 
through  England,  via  Reuters,  which 
agency  has  alliances  with  the  semi-of¬ 
ficial,  Government-subsidized  agencies 
of  the  Continent.  For  a  generation  this 
system  has  sufficed,  and  because  of  the 
relatively  limited  interest  of  Continental 
Europe  in  North  American  affairs  there 
was  no  objection.  That  things  are 
changing  and  that  America  is  destined 
to  play  a  new  part  in  things  interna¬ 
tional  is  fully  evidenced  by  the  arrange¬ 
ments  just  concluded  with  a  number  of 
the  strongest  of  the  Continental  papers, 
by  which  they  will  be  supplied  with  an 
American  service  filed  direct  from  New 
York.  In  some  cases  these  arrange¬ 
ments  are  already  operative,  and  in 
other  instances  deals  have  been  conclud- 
cd  to  become  effective  as  soon  as  com¬ 
munication  arrangements  can  be  conclud¬ 
ed.  These  arrangements  are  of  interest 
to  American  editors  because,  in  addition 
to  their  own  facilities.  United  Press 
managers  abroad  have  access  to  all  the 
private  news  resources  of  the  papers 
with  which  contracts  have  been  closed. 
This  means  much  In  Europe,  where  the 
individual  newi  lervicei  of  the  freiit 


papers  are  generally  of  more  importance 
and  value  than  the  service  of  the  agen¬ 
cies,  whose  Independence  and  freedom 
are  necessarily  hampered  by  Govern¬ 
ment  control.  Summed  up,  these  ar¬ 
rangements  mean  that  New  York  is  to 
become  the  news-distributing  centre, 
second  to  none — not  even  London.” 

(XINFERRED  WITH  NOTABLE  MEN. 

During  Mr.  Howard’s  trip  he  met  and 
obtained  first  hand  the  personal  points 
of  view  of  Premier  Briand,  and  Senator 
Humbert  in  France,  of  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  von  Jagow,  ITnder  Secretary  Zim- 
mermann  and  Dr.  Heckscher,  in  Berlin; 
of  President  de  la  Plaza  and  Foreign 
Secretary  Muratore,  in  Argentina,  and 
with  Lord  Cecil,  Ijord  Derby,  Lord 
Northcliffe,  and  Lloyd  George  in  Lon¬ 
don.  His  now  famous  published  inter¬ 
view  with  Lloyd  George,  in  which  the 
great  British  statesman  stated  that 
“any  attempts  by  neutrals  to  end  the 
war  now,  would  be  held  to  be  pro-Ger¬ 
man  efforts,”  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  news  beats  of  the  present  European 
war,  and  has  created  no  end  of  com¬ 
ment,  His  description  of  the  “putting 
ovef”  of  the  Lloyd  George  interview  was 
ii)teFeitlag,  as  an  evidence  of  how  every* 
'day  American  JournalliUo  ettorta  ‘  can 


be  applied  abroad.  It  was  of  further  in¬ 
terest  as  showing  how  conservative  Lon¬ 
don  has  bowed  to  the  “great  American 
institution,  the  interview” — an  Inter- 
stitution,  by  the  way,  which  the  United 
Press  h.as  done  much  to  popularize. 

“There  is  no  credit  for  the  Lloyd 
George  interview  coming  to  me,”  said 
Howard.  “I  wrote  the  story,  but  its 
obtaining  has  been  made  possible  by  two 
years  of  conscientious  and  conservative 
effort  by  Keen,  Simms,  Wood,  Acker¬ 
man,  and  others  of  the  U.  P.’s  European 
staff.  These  men  had  established  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  United  Press  among  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  and  had  popular¬ 
ized  our  organization  to  an  extent  that 
made  the  landing  of  the  interview  a 
simple  matter  once  Lloyd  George  was 
convinced  that  a  real  interest  existed  in 
the  subject  on  which  his  ideas  were 
sought. 

THE  LLOYD  GEORGE  INTERVIEW. 

“I  met  the  War  Secretary  by  appoint¬ 
ment  at  his  office  in  Whitehall.  At 
first  he  was  courteous,  but  not  at  all 
cordial.  We  talked  over  the  pos.sibility 
of  an  interview  for  some  moments,  but 
there  was  no  indication  that  my  sug¬ 
gestion  was  to  be  favorably  entertained. 
Gradually,  however,  Lloyd  George 
warmed  up  and  the  talk  drifted  to  the 
subject  of  the  British  attitude  toward 
rieace  proposaLs,  and  the  functions  of 
neutrals.  Before  I  realized  it,  the  Welsh 
statesman  was  deep  in  the  subject  and 
talked  with  a  frankness  and  with  a 
punch  that  made  my  news-nose  itch 
and  filled  me  with  anguish  at  the 
thought  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  use 
any  of  the  stuff.  I  really  did  not  ‘come 
to’  until,  after  having  talked  for  more 
than  an  hour,  the  War  Secretary  re¬ 
marked,  quite  casually,  that  he  ‘would 
be  obliged  if  I  would  let  him  see  any¬ 
thing  I  wrote  before  submitting  it  to 
the  cen.sor.’. 

"Naturally,  since  the  only  possible 
result  of  submitting  the  copy  was  to  be 
insured  against  misquoting,  I  was  glad 
to  do  this.  When  the  copy  was  return¬ 
ed  two  words  had  been  stricken  out  and 
two  other  words  had  been  changed. 
Neither  correction  was  of  any  conse¬ 
quence.  At  the  end  Lloyd  George  had 
penned  an  additional  paragraph  touch¬ 
ing  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  fighting 
front  in  France,  a  topic  which  had  not 
come  up  during  the  interview. 

“The  Lloyd  George  interview  created  a 
sensation  throughout  the  entire  British 
Empire.  It  evoked  a  chorus  of  approv¬ 
al  in  which  virtually  every  important 
British  dally,  excepting  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Joined.  Tbs  London  Times 
(Concluded  on  pope  tS) 
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WRONG  IN  FIRST  CONCLUSIONS,  NEW  YORK 
NEWSPAPERS  NEVERTHELESS  PERFORMED 
HERCULEAN  TASK  ON  ELECTION  NIGHT 


Press  Associations  Also  Made  Remarkable  Record  in  Gathering  and 
Sending  Out  Returns — How  Team  Work  by  Staffs  Elimi¬ 
nates  Confusion  and  Reduces  to  Tabloid  Form 
Figures  for  Which  Public  Clamors. 


ONE  striking  fact  stands  out  of  the 
election  battle  smoke  in  the  oftie- 
es  of  New  York  newspapers  last 
Tuesday  night.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Evening  Post  they  all  jumped  too 
quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  Hughes 
was  elected.  This  they  based  upon 
meagre  returns,  and  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  old-time  happenings  were  be¬ 
ing  repeated,  and  that  the  early  straws 
undoubtedly  showed  the  direction  of 
the  political  tide.  They  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  Western  States  had 
done  that  day,  and  simply  guessed  that, 
judging  by  past  performances  they 
would  give  Hughes  a  majority,  or  vice 
versa!  Often  a  Gubernatorial  vote  was 
made  the  b2isis  of  calculations  as  to 
the  probable  result  of  the  Presidential 
contest  in  a  Stale.  They  were  all  fool¬ 
ed,  with  the  result  that  as  early  as  6:30 
o’clock  the  Tribune  flashed  Hughes's 
election,  an  hour  ltder  the  Herald  and 
Times  followed  suite,  and  at  9:30  even 
the  disappointed  World  gave  in  and 
conceded  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilson.  In 
every  office  the  anxiety  to  beat  the  oth¬ 
er  fellow  to  the  street  with  positive 
news  led  to  deceiving  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  went  home  convinced  that  the 
Administration  had  been  repudiated. 
l)emo<’rats  retired  hopeless,  and  Repub¬ 
licans  jubilant.  Not  until  the  next 
day  did  the  great  dailies  admit  that 
they  had  been  “mi.sled  by  early  re¬ 
turns”  and  begin  to  confine  themselves 
to  publishing  more  facts  and  fewer 
theories.  The  rest  of  the  story  every- 
l>ody  knows. 

The  failure,  however,  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  correctly  size  the  situation 
while  many  States  were  still  voting 
reflected  in  no  manner  upon  the  per¬ 
fect  arrangements  made  for  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  publishing  of  the  great  elec¬ 
tion  story.  Never  did  a  newspaper  read¬ 
er  get  greater  value  for  his  penny.  Vast 
sums  %,-cre  spent  in  securing  returns, 
and  staffs  were  transformed  into  huge 
machines  which  worked  without  fric¬ 
tion  in  framing  the  figures  to  show  at 
a  glance  how  districts,  cities,  counties. 
States,  and  the  nation  had  gone  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  available  infor¬ 
mation.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  in¬ 
telligently  conceived  and  splendidly  ap¬ 
plied  methods  are  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  as  to  how  the  newspapers 
and  pre.ss  associations  handled  the  flood 
of  news: 

A.  P.  MEN  PUT  TO  TEST 

Many  Worked  Without  Rest  for  48 
Hours— Faaed  New  Conditions. 

Bulldog  tenacity  on  the  part  of  opera¬ 
tors  and  correspondents,  who  worked  for 
forty-eight  hours  without  rest,  was  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Associated  Press  in  the 
gathering  of  election  returns.  When 
the  result  became  doubtful,  and  swung 
to  the  Far  Western  States,  where  the 
gathering  of  returns  is  difficult,  the 
men  hung  on  hour  after  hour,  refusing 
to  leave  their  keys  until  definite  news 
should  be  received.  The  mettle  of  the 
organization  was  on  test  as  never  be¬ 
fore  In  its  history.  It  had  to  contend 
with  conditions  that  it  bad  not  been 
confronted  with  at  any  previous  time. 


Heretofore,  city  majorities  have  been 
such  in  the  West  that  they  would  wipe 
out  the  entire  vote  in  back  counties. 
This  year,  however,  with  the  vote  run¬ 
ning  close,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
any  one  of  the  counties  that  have  not 
before  been  factors  in  the  final  count, 
might  this  year  decide  the  Presidential 
issue. 

Some  sections  in  California,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  must  send  returns  in  through 
Reno,  Nev.  They  lie  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Shasta  Range,  from  which 
all  lines  of  communication  run  into  the 
Sage  Brush  State.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  California  there  are  counties 
not  reached  by  railroad,  and  which  re¬ 
ceive  their  supplies  by  steamer.  There 
are  towns  and  lumber  camps  that  have 
their  outlet  over  logging  roads  where 
trips  are  made  perhaps  three  times  a 
week.  Some  sections  of  southeastern 
Oregon  had  to  send  returns  via  Reno, 
the  only  outlet,  over  the  wires  of  the 
Nevada,  California,  and  Oregon  Rail¬ 
way.  In  New  Mexico,  there  are  whole 
counties  in  w'hich  there  is  not  a  foot 
of  railway,  in  some  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  is  limited  or  uncertain,  and 
in  others  there  is  not  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  outer  world  except  by  stage 
coach,  as  In  the  case  of  the  eastern 
mountainous  portions  of  California. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  reach  the 
points  closest  to  the  depots  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  every  endeavor  was  made 
to  get  the  returns  by  special  messen¬ 
gers.  It  was  necessary  that  each  man 
remain  at  his  post  to  man  the  wires, 
and  not  one  of  them  shirked.  One  man 
worked  in  a  Paterson  (N.  J.)  newspa¬ 
per  office  all  day  Tuesday,  and  was 
transferred  to  Shadow  I.iawn  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  still 
on  duty  Thursday  afternoon.  This  Is 
a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Associated  Press  employees  hung  on, 
waiting  for  the  final  word. 

Two  men  came  to  New  York  from 
Washington  to  handle  the  Congression¬ 
al  results  and  the  national  story.  At 
every  point  of  vantage,  the  men  best 
qualified  to  meet  the  requirements 
were  placed  on  duty. 

Printed  forms  were  furnished  to  all 
who  were  compiling  tables  or  gathering 
information  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
election.  The  names  of  the  candidates 
for  the  different  offices  in  each  State 
were  printed.  There  was  another  table 
showing  the  popular  and  electoral  vote 
for  President  in  1912,  with  recapitula¬ 
tions  for  the  information  of  all. 

One  man  in  the  New  York  office,  af¬ 
ter  forty-eight  hours  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice,  refused  to  leave  his  desk  until  he 
had  completed  the  table  on  which  he 
was  working,  and  which  could  not  be 
finished  until  definite  knowledge  of  the 
decisive  result  on  the  head  of  the  ticket 
reached  him.  He  resented  the  idea  that 
he  was  tired.  Many  of  the  men  were 
hollow-eyed  Thursday  noon,  but  there 
was  no  thought  of  quitting. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of 
the  orgranizatlon,  sent  out  a  message  of 
appreciation  to  the  Associated  Press 
men  at  11:07  o’clock  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  which  concluded  as  follows:  ^ 

“To  the  men  who  have  kept  un¬ 


broken  vigil,  night  and  day,  since  the 
polls  closed,  and  who  are  still  patiently, 
but  with  unflagging  energy,  keeping 
ward  in  the  Interest  of  no  party  or 
candidate,  but  of  truth  alone,  a  great 
meed  of  praise  is  due.  It  is  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  public  service,  faithfully 
met.” 


U.  P.  SYSTEM  WORKED  WELL 


Flashed  First  Complete  Returns  and 
Tried  Out  New  Foreign  Service. 

The  United  Press  Associations  start¬ 
ed  some  time  before  election  to  lay  their 
plans.  Special  instructions  were  sent 
out  to  bureaus  and  correspondents,  and 
in  at  least  one  place  arrangements  were 
made  to  get  the  returns  out  first. 
Through  the  Pittsfield  bureau  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  there  were  but  23 
votes  in  the  town  of  New  Ashford, 
Mass.  Specials  were  sent  to  the  place 
and  assistance  given  in  getting  out  the 
entire  vote  early.  Before  9:30  the  last 
of  the  23  Votes  was  cast,  and  the  count 
started.  At  9:45  A.  M.  the  complete 
count  was  received  at  the  New  York 
office  and  was  flashed  across  the  wires 
as  the  first  complete  returns. 

The  wires  were  opened  at  7  A.  M. 
Election  Day,  a.ad  were  kept  open  so 
that  a  continuous  service  was  maintain¬ 
ed  day  and  night,  while  the  election 
was  in  doubt.  Extra  men  were  on  hand 
in  the  main  office  tabulating  returns 
as  they  were  received,  and  no  flash 
for  a  State  was  sent  out  until  the  of¬ 
ficial  returns  put  that  State  In  one  or 
the  other  column.  Each  State  bureau 
also  tabulated  the  returns  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  State  before  sending  them  in, 
so  that  no  corrections  had  to  be  sent 
out  at  any  time.  Private  telephones 
were  maintained  to  the  summer  White 
House  at  Shadow  Lawn,  to  the  Astor, 
where  Candidate  Hughes  was  stopping; 
to  Whitman  at  Albany,  and  to  the  two 
national  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  demand  for  news  of  the  election 
from  South  America  and  Europe  was 
Intense,  showing  that  the  interest  was 
not  confined  to  the  L^nited  States  alone. 
The  new  connections  with  these  coun¬ 
tries  were  given  their  first  big  tryout 
and  bulletins  were  dispatched  regularly. 

At  no  time  during  the  hourly  chang¬ 
ing  situations  between  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  and  Friday  morning  when  the 
Wilson  victory  became  definitely  known 
did  the  U.  P.  commit  the  error  so  gen¬ 
erally  made  of  announcing  a  Hughes 
victory.  The  U.  P.  announced  the  con¬ 
cession  by  the  various  metropolitan 
papers  but  always  made  it  clear  that 
these  claims  and  concessions  were  not 
fathered  by  the  United  Press.  The  full 
credit  for  this  is  given  to  General  Man¬ 
ager  W.  W.  Hawkins, -who  at  a  time 
when  various  bureaus  and  staff  corre¬ 
spondents  were  certain  that  a  Hughes 
victory  was  assured,  refused  to  join  the 
journalistic  stampede  and  insisted  upon 
standing  by  the  U.  P.  figures  even  when 
virtually  all  other  figures  and  reports 
indicated  that  the  U.  P.  tabulations 
were  in  error. 

One  feature  of  the  United  service  was 
an  hourly  flash  of  a  lead  summing  up 
the  entire  situation  and  giving  the  lat¬ 
est  Yetums.  This  was  prepared  by 
Perry  Arnold,  of  the  United  staff,  and 
was  sent  out  every  hour,  commencing 
Tuesday  morning.  The  general  staff 
was  In  charge  of  Fred  S.  Ferguson. 

The  Exchange  Telegraph  Company, 
of  London,  cabled  the  United  on  Thurs¬ 
day  saying,  "Many  grateful  thanks  for 
most  rapid  and  accurate  service  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  which  obtained  fullest 
quotations  and  served  to  correct  erro¬ 
neous  forecast  made  by  competitors.” 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

Organization  Received  Many  Congrato. 
lations  on  Its  Effective  Work. 

The  International  News  Service  car¬ 
ried  a  twenty-four-hour  .service  for 
election  day  and  night.  While  the  re¬ 
sult  was  still  In  doubt,  the  day  force 
handled  the  election  proper,  while  the 
night  staff,  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  B.  Attwood,  handled  the  regular 
news  report. 

John  E.  Nevln,  chief  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  Washington 
staff,  came  to  New  York  and  sat  in 
with  Barry  Faris,  news  manager,  to 
handle  the  election  report.s.  Mr.  Nevln, 
many  times  through  the  mill,  handled 
all  the  returns  and  wrote  the  leads. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  political 
conditions  throughout  the  country,  he 
sat  tight  throughout  Tuesday  night  and 
steadily  refused  to  be  stampeded  into 
announcing  the  election  eith  r  of  Mr, 
Wilson  or  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Karis  di¬ 
rected  the  working  organization,  with 
Arthur  Struwe  and  Frank  G.  Menke 
handling  the  wires;  Frank  Carlton  and 
John  Mellett,  as  rewrite  men,  and  John 
O’Brien  on  the  ponies. 

,  Mr.  Nevin’s  staff  outside  the  office 
included  S.  D.  Weyer  at  Republican 
Headquarters  and  Clarence  Snyder,  jr., 
at  Democratic  Headquarters-  R  B. 
Smith,  of  the  Washington  oflice,  was 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  with  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Earl  Godwin,  also  of  the  Washington 
office,  was  at  Shadow  Lawn  with  the 
President.  Both  of  them  slept  even 
less  than  the  respective  candidates. 

Sensing  early  the  fact  that  the 
Northwest  and  the  Far  West  were  to 
swing  the  election  one  way  or  the  other, 
Mr.  Nevin  and  Mr.  Faris  began  early 
Tuesday  evening  to  draw  strong  re¬ 
ports  from  those  regions.  George  R. 
Holmes,  In  charge  at  Chicago,  assisted 
by  Merlin  M.  Taylor,  handled  a  heavy 
report  from  the  Northwest.  J.  W. 
Partridge,  in  San  Francisco,  kept  the 
Coast  returns  flowing  eastward  to  New 
York  by  a  special  leased  wire,  the  regu¬ 
lar  International  News  Service  wires 
to  the  Coast  being  devoted  to  sending 
Eastern  returns  West.  This  special  ar¬ 
rangement  kept  the  International  News 
Service  on  top  of  the  news  throughout. 

General  Manager  Fred  J.  Wil.son,  in 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  on  business  mat¬ 
ters,  gave  his  attention  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday  to  election  arrangements 
in  St.  Louis,  and  Tuesday  night,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  Wednesday  hight  kept  an 
eye  on  the  Northwestern  returns  in  the 
Chicago  office. 

Bureau  managers  throughout  the 
country  worked  both  day  and  night, 
not  only  in  getting  to  clients  general 
returns,  but  taking  in  returns  in  their 
respective  districts.  A  general  coopera¬ 
tive  plan  was  in  effect  between  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  and  its  many 
clients,  and  proved  highly  satisfactory 
to  both.  Thursday  morning  News 
Manager  Farls’s  desk  was  covered  with 
messages  from  all  along  the  line  com¬ 
plimenting  the  special  election  arrange¬ 
ments.  These  messages  were  especially 
numerous  from  clients  which,  being  al¬ 
ready  on  the  regular  wire,  had  m.ade 
preparations  also  for  handling  the  spe¬ 
cial  day  wire  night  report. 

HOW  WORLD  HANDLED  RETURNS 


Example  of  Methods  of  Big  Dailie^  On 
an  Election  Night. 

While  election  night  Is  a  bugbear  in 
most  of  the  smaller  newspaper  offices, 
the  big  dallies  have  learned  to  handle 
with  amazing  rapidity  and  accuracy  the 
great  flood  of  figures  which  pours  In 
{Concluded  on  page  27) 
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fj)  bureau  to  have 

TWO  BRANCH  OFFICES 

Mating  Chicago  Furthers  Plans  for 

Extending  Usefulness  of  Organization 

— Chicago  and  Pacific  Coast  Branches 

to  be  Established  Within  a  Few  Months 

—Wider  Support  Assured. 

(Special  to  The  Editob  and  roBUSHER.) 

CHICAGO,  November  9.— Strong  appeal 
for  greater  support  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  newspapers  was  made  here 
to-day  in  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  Bureau  at  Hotel  La  Salle. 

AS  announced  by  William  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Bureau,  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  is  to  create  support  for 
a  branch  office  of  the  Bureau,  which 
it  is  proiiosed  to  establish  in  Chicago 
within  a  few  months,  to  be  followed 
later  by  establishment  of  a  similar  of¬ 
fice  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  to 
the  effect  that  all  newspapers  should 
join  the  Bureau  of  Adverti.sing.  Near¬ 
ly  one  hundred  guests  were  present, 
Including  business  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  of  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West, 
newspaper  representatives  and  leading 
advertising  men  of  the  West. 

W.  H.  Field,  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  presided, 
quoted  statistics  showing  a  comparison 
of  the  amount  of  advertising  in  maga- 
ri'nes  in  1909  and  1916.  The  magazines 
Showed  a  loss  of  sixteen  and  itwo- 
thirds  per  cent.,  while  the  newspapers 
gained  thirty  per  cent.  These  figures, 
reinforced  by  the  statement  that  the 
gain  in  “foreign”  advertising  by  news¬ 
papers  during  the  current  year  would 
be  about  $25,000,000,  were  used  Jiy  Mr. 
Field  and  other  speakers  to  drive  home 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

Mr.  Thomson  explained  it  succinctly 
as  follows: 

“We're  beating  the  bushes  to  scare  up 
the  game  for  you  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  shoot.  Isn’t  it  worth 
while  for  you  to  have  an  organization 
to  convert  advertisers  to  the  immense 
possibilities  of  newspaper  advertising? 
Give  us  your  support  for  a  Chicago 
office  and  another  office  on  the  Coast.” 

Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
President  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  said: 

GREAT  WORK  OP  BUREAU. 

"The  principal  thing  before  us  is  co¬ 
operation  to  get  the  business.  No 
method  is  so  effective  as  support  of 
the  Bureau.  I  absolutely  know  of 
many  accounts  that  have  been  brought 
to  the  newspapers  through  the  Bureau. 
They  aggregate  millions  of  dollars.'* 

Tc.stimony  of  two  advertising  men — 
William  H.  Rankin,  president  of  the 
Mahin  Advertising  Company,  and  M.  F. 
Harris,  of  Armour  &  Co.,  regarding  the 
efficacy  of  newspajier  advertising,  and 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  as  they  had 
seen  it,  was  greeted  with  great  ap¬ 
plause. 

Mr.  Rankin  cited  the  fact  that  his' 
agency  now  handles  fifty  per  cent,  of 
its  business  through  newspapers,  as 
against  ten  per  cent,  twenty-five  years 
ago.  He  also  cited  the  case  of  the  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Company,  which  is  devot¬ 
ing  practically  all  its  appropriation  to 
newspaper  advertising. 

•Mr.  Harris  said  his  company  is  now 
using  110  newspapers,  as  against  22 
when  they  started  on  their  campaign 
two  years  ago. 


6i(  tKeSide  oftfve  %dd 

J  Jdy^homas  £>rei&r 


I  bare  always  believed  that  men,  in  thedr  innermost  souls,  desire  the  highest, 
bravest,  finest  things  they  can  hear  or  see  or  feel  In  tlie  world.  Tell  a  man 
how  he  can  increase  his  Income,  and  he  will  be  grateful  to  you  and  soon  forget 
you :  but  show  him  the  hlgliest,  most  mysterious  things  In  his  own  soul,  and  give 
him  tlie  word  wtricb  will  convince  him  that  the  finest  things  are  really  attainable, 
and  he  will  love  and  follow  you  always.  David  Grayson. 


PAPER  WAS  ISSUED  AS 
FLAMES  ROARED  NEAR  BY 


A  NEWSPAPER  business  manager  of 
idealistic  tendencies,  who  had  been 
criticised  by  his  friends  for  carrying 
too  much  ethics  into  his  everyday  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  went  to  a  man  who  is 
known  publicly  for  his  pronounced 
views  on  high  standards  in  business. 

“There  are  times  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  compromise  with  your  ideals,” 
said  this  adviser.  “You  must  sacri¬ 
fice  some  of  your  standards  in  order 
that  you  may  succeed  in  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  those  whose  standards  are 
lower.” 

The  troubled  business  man  then 
went  to  talk  with  a  friend  who  is 
known  as  a  very  practical,  successful, 
money-making  executive.  He  has  no 
public  standing  as  a  preacher  of  eth¬ 
ics.  He  seldom  talks  about  his  hon¬ 
esty  or  his  other  qualities. 

He  listened  to  the  whole  story  and 
then  said:  “Stick  to  your  ideals 
through  thick  and  thin.  Don’t  com¬ 
promise  with  what  is  wrong.  Do  the 
square  thing,  the  honest  thing,  the 
most  perfect  thing,  and  nothing  can 
stop  you  from  succeeding.  Every 
time  you  give  in  to  wljat  is  evil,  you 
weaken  yourself.  Know  what  you 
want  to  do.  Be  sure  that  what  you 
want  to  do  is  right.  Nothing  can  stop 
you.” 

Take  your  choice  of  these  two  kinds 
of  advice  in  deciding  what  your  busi¬ 
ness  policy  is  to  be. 

The  first  man  has  saved  $75,000  af¬ 
ter  a  lifetime  of  labor. 

The  second  man  made  a  clear  profit 
of  $75,000  last  year — and  his  business 
is  less  than  ten  years  old. 

The  most  practical  man  sees  clear¬ 
ly  that  the  perfect  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  most  profitable  way. 

IT  IS  NOT  because  I  think  he  is  the 
greatest  newspaper  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  I  quote  Jaffrey  Donglas  so 
often,  but  because  he  lives  outside  the 
region  of  the  main  travelled  roads, 
where  there  are  so  many  dusty,  hur¬ 
rying,  tired,  and  worn  travellers  on 
the  way  to  Success — or  Failure — and 
is,  therefore,  able  to  speak  calmly  on 
subjects  that  cannot  be  viewed  phi¬ 
losophically  by  more  strenuous  men 
who  have  so  little  leisure. 

Sometimes  I  go  to  see  him  where 
he  lives  in  his  little  city  in  the  hills. 
As  the  train  winds  its  way  upward, 
following  the  little  river  that  tumbles 
downward  beside  the  tracks,  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  think  of  that  verse:  “I 
shall  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
.from  whence  cometh  my  stijpngth.” 

The  big,  luxurious  flyer  drops  me 
at  the  Junction,  and  I  change  to  the 
little  branch  line  that  bumps  along 
over  the  three  miles  that  separate  the 
city  fror.i  the  through  track.  When 
1  toss  my  t)ag  to  the  top  of  Jim  Man¬ 
ley's  bus  (of  whose  rubber  tires  he  is 
i.iordinntely  proud),  and  climb  up  bc- 
.“ide  the  driver,  who  is  also  my  good 


friend,  I  can  see  the  clock  tower  of 
the  school  looming  up  over  the  hill, 
reminding  me  again  that  this  city 
which  was  once  the  heart  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry,  is  now  an  educational 
centre  that  is  known  internationally. 

And  almost  at  the  end  of  the  brick- 
paved  Main  Street,  in  a  ramshackle 
office,  perched  high  on  the  bank  above 
the  lake,  I  find  good  old  Jaffrey  Doug¬ 
las,  one  lock  of  his  hair  hanging  down 
'on  his  forehead,  busily  at  work  editing 
the  Greenfield  Times. 

It  may  be  well  to  confess  here  that 
many  times  when  I  discuss  the  inti¬ 
mate  problems  that  confront  the  small 
city  newspaper  editor,  the  credit  for 
the  ideas  must  go  to  that  carelessly 
dressed  and  not  overly  rich  friend 
who,  unknow’n  to  the  people  of  his 
town,  is  slowly  and  surely  making 
them  over  into  the  kind  of  folks  he 
wants  to  live  with. 

Douglas  says:  “1  can’t  create  a 
Garden  of  Eden  out  of  nothing,  but  I 
can  make  Paradise  out  of  almost  any 
town  with  a  few  sticks  of  type  and 
some  white  paper.  And  the  paper 
doesn’t  need  to  be  so  white,  either.” 

A  FEW  NIGHTS  ago  William  C. 
Ewing,  head  of  Wells  Memorial,  in 
Boston,  came  out  to  my  shack  with 
Royce’s  “The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty” 
under  his  arm.” 

“I  was  talking  with  Harry  Denni¬ 
son  this  morning  and  he  told  me  that 
Royce  had  had  a  great  influence  upon 
him,  and  hq  advised  me  to  get  this 
book  and  study  it,”  he  .said,  unwrap¬ 
ping  it.  “Let  me  read  you  the  first 
lecture.” 

So  he  read  the  first  lecture.  Royce’s 
concl'usions  seemed  vaguely  familiar. 

“Why,”  I  exclaimed,  '’Aristotle  said 
that  same  thing  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  He  said  that  all  men  seek  hap¬ 
piness,  and  that  happiness  can  be 
found  only  by  expressing  ourselves 
completely  in  service  to  society.” 

"Did  he  teach  that?”  asked  Will. 

“He  certainly  did.  He  not  only 
made  that  general  statement,  but  of¬ 
fered  these  concrete  suggestions  to 
the  man  who  desired  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess: 

“(1.)  He  taught:  one  must  have  a 
definite  goal.  One  must  know  exactly 
what  one  wants  to  do. 

"(2.)  One  must  have  the  means 
needed  to  achieve  his  end. 

"(3.)  One  must  adjust  one’s  means 
to  that  end.” 

After  Will  went  away  I  said  to  my¬ 
self:  “Old  Aristotle  must  have  some¬ 
thing  that  will  help  the  newspaper 
man  who  desires  to  serve  efficiently.” 

So  I  browsed  around  among  my 
books,  and  in  Hyde’s  "Five  Great 
Philosophies  of  Life,”  I  found  these 
ten  Aristotelian  commandments: 

“Thou  Shalt  devote  thy  utmost  pow¬ 
ers  to  some  section  of  our  common 
social  welfare. 


Employees  of  Pittsburgh  Post  Fared 

Death  as  Every  Man  Did  His  Best  to 

Get  Their  Sheet  Out  on  Time,  Which 

They  Did  Without  the  Slightest  Con¬ 
fusion  Before  Danger  Was  Past. 

With  the  roar  and  crackle  of  flames 
but  twenty  feet  away,  nearly  300  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  braved 
death  and  injury  from  failing  walls 
and  strangling  smoke  clouds  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  last. 

“The  building  may  go,  boys,  but  be¬ 
fore  she  does  the  Post  goes  out  on  time. 
Speed  her  up,  now.  Get  the  paper  out!” 

And  every  man  bent  every  effort  to 
get  the  paper  out. 

On  every  floor,  in  every  department 
as  the  word  of  the  fire  spread,  the  same 
orders  went  out.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost,  not  a  train  was  missed.  The  press¬ 
es  never  stopped  pounding  out  the  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  more  than  100,000  readers. 

It  was  in  the  mailing  room  of  the 
Post  that  the  fire  next  door  in  the  big 
Arbuckle  building  was  first  discovered, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  Post  force  who 
first  opened  fight  on  the  flames  with 
the  Post  hose  lines. 

DELIVERT  MADE  THROUGH  SMOKE. 

“Remember,  boys,  not  a  bundle  is  to 
be  lost  or  missed.  We  go  without  an 
error  this  morning!”  And  they  did. 
The  big  delivery  wagons  backed  up  in 
the  front  street  when  the  alley  was 
blocked  with  clouds  of  smoke. 

Every  man  in  the  building  knew  that 
perhaps  instant  death  faced  him  if  the 
fire  proved  beyond  control.  In  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  the  staff  wrote  the  story 
of  the  fire  without  being  able  to  see 
one  another  on  account  of  the  smoke- 
filled  room. 

The  photographers  packed  up  all  their 
equipment  and  valuable  war-priced  fin¬ 
ishing  materials  ready  to  start  out. 
But  after  2  A.  M.  the  word  went  round 
that  the  Post  Building  was  safe. 

A  long  editorial  expressed  the  thanks 
of  the  Post  management  on  the  heroic 
work  of  the  staff,  ending  thus: 

“The  Post  more  than  appreciates  this 
.splendid  performance  of  its  employees 
under  fire.  It  is  proud  of  them  and 
wants  the  world  to  know  it.” 


"Thou  shaft  hold  this  end  above  all 
les.ser  goods,  such  as  pleasure,  money, 
honor. 

“Thou  shaft  hold  the  instruments  es¬ 
sential  to  the  service  of  this  end  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  end  itself. 

“Thou  shaft  ponder  and  revere  the 
universal  laws  that  bind  ends  and 
means  together  in  the  ordered  uni¬ 
verse. 

“Thou  Shalt  master  and  obey  the 
specific  laws  that  govern  the  relation 
of  means  to  thy  chosen  end. 

“Thou  Shalt  use  just  so  much  of  the 
materials  and  tools  of  life  as  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  thy  end  requires. 

“Thou  Shalt  exclude  from  thy  life 
all  that  exceeds  or  falls  below  this 
mean,  reckless  of  pleasure  lost. 

“Thou  Shalt  endure  whatever  hard¬ 
ship  and  privation  the  maintenance 
of  this  mean  in  the  service  of  thy  end 
requires,  heedless  of  pain  involved. 

“Thou  shaft  remain  steadfast  in  this 
service  until  habit  shall  have  made 
it  a  second  nature,  and  custom  shall 
have  transformed  it  into  joy. 

“Thou  shalt  find  and  hold  a  few  like- 
minded  friends  to  share  with  thee  this 
lifelong  devotion  to  that  common  so¬ 
cial  welfare  which  is  the  task  and  goal 
of  man.” 


& 
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MOVIE  ADVERTISING  IS  NEWSPAPERMEN’S  STATUS  HERE  AND  ABROAD 
NOT  FAIR  TO  PATRONS  _ 


President  Foster,  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

Chronicle,  Uses  Editorial  from  Editor 

and  Publisher  to  Impress  This  Fact 

in  an  Appeal  to  Theatre  Managers— 

Newspaper  and  Screen  Compared. 

The  widespread  influence  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Pi’BLisHER  is  illustrated  by  re¬ 
cent  incidents  in  Houston,  Tex.  Under 
date  of  Octolier  28,  M.  E.  Foster,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  wrote 
to  this  paper,  .saying: 

"I  enclose  copy  of  letter  I  sent  to  all 
of  the  Hou.ston  moving-picture  houses 
the  other  day,  leasing  it  on  an  editorial 
paragraph  that  appeared  in  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  of  your  paper. 

"I  am  glad  to  say  the  letter  has  al¬ 
ready  brought  forward  good  results,  as 
you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  reply  from 
.Mr.  Hulsey,  who  controls  a  string  of 
high-class  moving  picture  hou.ses  in  this 
State,  including  three  in  Houston.” 

The  letter  sent  out  by  President  F'os- 
ter  read  as  follows: 

“I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
enclosed  article  which  appeared  in  a  re¬ 
cent  i.ssue  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
1  have  had  it  put  .in  type  not  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  Chronicle,  but  in  order  that 
I  might  give  a  few  proofs  to  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  moving-picture  busi- 
ne.ss  in  Houston  and  elsewhere. 

“I  don’t  blame  you  moving-picture 
men  for  wanting  to  get  all  the  revenue 
you  can,  and  undoubtedly  screen  adver- 
ti.sing  is  of  some  value  to  those  who 
are  allowed  to  inflict  it  upon  their  pa¬ 
trons.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  it 
is  of  suflicient  value  to  offset  the  loss 
of  jiatronage  that  is  bound  to  eventualiy 
resuit.  People  who  pick  up  a  news¬ 
paper  are  not  forced  to  read  the  adver- 
ti.sing.  Quite  naturally,  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  read,  but  it  is  not  obliga¬ 
tory,  for  they  really  can  skip  it  if  they 
wish  and  read  only  the  news  and  the 
interesting  features  that  are  found  in 
the  average  modern  daily  newspaper. 
Hut  when  you  go  to  a  moving-picture 
house  to  see  some  good  play,  and  find 
that  you  must  wait  through  screen 
after  screen  of  advertising,  from  flow¬ 
ers  to  clothes  cleaning,  and  from  re.s- 
taurants  to  millinery  displays,  you 
pretty  soon  hear  complaints  from  those 
who  are  in  the  audience.  I  have  heard 
them  repeatedly  myself,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  eventually  cause 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  a  loss 
of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  picture 
houses. 

"I  have  noticed  that  no  high-class 
moving-picture  house  in  New  York  does 
this.  It  is  generally  the  .sign  of  an  over¬ 
grown  country  town. 

“Yours  .sincerely, 

(Signed  “M.  E.  Foster.” 

Among  the  replies  received  by  Mr. 
Foster  was  the  foliowing,  from  E.  H. 
Hulsey,  who  is  general  manager  of  the 
Queen  Theatres  in  Dalla.s,  Houston,  and 
tJalveston;  the  Old  Mill  Theatre,  Dallas; 
the  Zoe  Theatre,  Houston,  and  the  Hip¬ 
podrome  Theatre,  Waco: 

"I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  you 
fully,  and  I  have  thought  for  a  long 
time  I  would  cut  out  adv'ertising 
altogether  on  the  screen  in  our 
theatres.  When  the  trick  films  first 
came  out  they  were  a  novelty  and  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  object  to  them,  but  they  are 
getting  so  common  now  that  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  them.  Aljout  the , 
only  other  advertising  we  ever  do  is 
where  we  run  a  slide  for  a  charity  or¬ 
ganization  or  some  similar  proposition.’' 


Reporters,  Copy  Readers,  and  Editors  Can  Not  Be  as  Easily  Diseharped  in 
England  as  They  Are  in  America,  Comparatively  Long  Notices  Being 
Given — Some  Other  Notable  Differences  in  Running  Methods. 


By  William  Welton  Harris. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article,  'William  Welton  Harris,  has  just  return¬ 
ed  from  abroad,  where  he  uxia  the  European  Manager  of  the  International  News 
Service.  Until  the  purchase  of  the  New  York  Sun  by  Frank  Munsey  he  was 
managing  editor  of  that  paper,  and  had  been  previously  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Telegram  and  night  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald. — Ed.l 

George  ADE,  humorist  it  is  true,  but  a  philosopher  withal,  declared  once 
that  the  newspaper  business  was  the  best  in  the  world  for  a  young  man  to 
get  into,  but  a  good  deal  better  one  to  get  out  of. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  one 
great  drawback  in  journalism  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  America  that  Ade,  with  his 
keen  ability  to  think  in  straight  lines 
and  hit  the  bull’s  eye  every  time,  had 
in  mind.  It  is  the  fact  that  except  as 
owner  of  a  publication,  tenure  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  business  is  high- 
iy  precarious,  and  the  great  majority 
of  working  new.spaper  men,  no  matter 
how  intelligent  or  diligent  their  work, 
build  up  almost  nothing  for  themselves 
that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  business 
“good  will”  on  which  they  may  depend 
for  a  financial  return  in  later  years. 
And  it  is  distinctly  a  young  man’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Even  at  forty  newspaper  men, 
as  such,  are  beginning  to  be  “old.” 

Almost  no  other  business  brings 
capable,  intelligent  young  men  into 
contact  with  such  varied  and  Important 
phases  of  life  in  a  close  way.  In  no 
other  business  is  there  an  opportunity 
so  great  of  making  acquaintances  that 
count.  Scarcely  a  walk  in  life  that  has 
not  among  its  shining  lights  men 
whose  early  days  were  spent  in  newspaper  work,  be  it  law,  finance,  politics, 
literature,  education,  drama,  or  what  not. 

In  this  the  American  newspaper  man  has  opportunities  unequalled  abroad. 
But  in  the  business  itself  America  still  has  much  to  learn  from  at  leiist  Great 
Britain.  The  British  newspaper  man  has  a  security  of  tenure  bulwarked  in  the 
law,  and  firmly  founded  in  a  way  unknown  in  America. 

The  thing  is  entirely  a  matter  of  equity,  not  of  legal  enactment.  It  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  years  of  established  practice,  a  sort  of  a  “common  law”  of  the  particular 
business  that  has  grown  up  as  a  part  of  the  greater  common  law  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  legal  rights  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  like  America, 
w'hose  legal  structures  have  grown  from  Anglo-Saxon  foundations. 

To  be  specific,  what  are  the  facts  as  related  to  particular  cases  and  par¬ 
ticular  jobs? 

First,  the  general  plan  of  organization  of  the  working  forces  on  British 
newspapers  is  very  like  that  of  American  papers.  Names  of  piositions  vary  some¬ 
what,  but  the  work  of  newspaper  making  is  much  the  same.  Copy  readers,  as 
we  call  them  in  this  country,  are  known  in  England  as  “sub-editors.”  The 
“news-editor”  in  London  would  more  likely  be  called  in  New  York  “city  editor.” 
Managing  editors  there  have  the  functions  resting  here  more  generally  in  the 
publisher.  In  New  York  the  publisher’s  duties  are  almost  always  purely  business 
matters,  while  there  he  has  both  business  matters  and  editorial  matters  to  busy 
his  mind. 

But  the  great  fact  is  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  in  Great  Britain  a  ne.ws- 
paper  man’s  reputation,  his  general  standing  in  the  field  of  .iournalism,  due  to 
years  of  labor  and  intelligent  care,  have  monetary  values  that  are  guarded  in 
the  courts.  For  instance,  here  a  choleric  city  editor  may  discharge  a  reporter 
or  copy-reader  off  hand,  disregarding,  if  it  pleases  him.  any  notice  more  formal 
than  an  angry  word.  The  owner  of  the  paper  is  under  no  monetary  obligations, 
in  the  absence  of  written  contract  (and  they  are  rare  and  of  doubtful  value), 
in  case  he  wishes  to  change  city  editor,  managing  editor,  or  editor  over  night. 
In  England  these  men  have  ve.sted  rights  that  cannot  thus  be  easily  ignored. 

Summary  action  of  the  sort  indicated  is  held  to  be  a  dama.ge  to  a  man’s 
professional  standing,  a  loss  which  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  suffer.  The 
structure  of  his  good  name  and  fame,  patiently  reared  through  years  of  effort 
may  not  be  lightly  toppled  over. 

ENGLISH  NEWSPAPER  MEN  HAVE  CERTAIN  LEGAL  RIGHTS. 

In  practice  the  decisions  of  courts  have  brought  it  about  that  a  reporter, 
even  one  not  particularly  distinguished,  nor  having  a  long  term  of  service  back 
of  him  has  nevertheless  a  right  to  ask  at  least  a  month’s  notice,  with  pay,  to 
close  his  term  of  employment.  A  sub-editor  (copy-reader)  has  a  right  to  at 
least  three  months’  notice  with  pay.  A  city  editor  would  have  right  to  at  least 
six  months’  notice,  and  a  managing  editor  a  year. 

These  figures  are  not  fixed  and  absolute.  In  case  of  action  in  court  the 
judge,  in  whom  rests  full  power  of  passing  on  the  equities  of  the  case,  will  be 
guided  by  the  facts  in  the  particular  case.  A  long  term  of  service  counts  for 
the  employee.  So  do  responsibility  involved  in  his  work — standing  of  the  man 
in  the  newspaper  world — so  that  a  war  correspondent  of  good  reputation  might 
expect  more  consideration  than  the  ordinary  reporter.  The  rights  of  one  man- 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


JOINS  NEW  YORK  A.MF.RICAN 


E.  R.  Crowe  to  Represent  (ieneral  Man¬ 
agement  of  Hearst  Publii  utions. 

After  twelve  years  with  the  A.  w 
Shaw  Co.,  publishers  of  System  and 
Factory,  E.  R.  Crowe  has  resigned  to  go 
with  the  New  York  American  on  No- 


E.  R.  Crowe. 

vember  15,  representing  the  general 
management  of  the  Hearst  publications. 
The  position  has  been  especially  created, 
and  Involves  no  changes  in  the  present 
staff  of  the  American. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Crowe  in  his  new 
connection  will  be  K.  M.  Goode,  former¬ 
ly  general  manager  of  Vogue  and  Van¬ 
ity  Fair,  and  later  associate  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


LAFAYETTE  YOUNG,  JR.,  DECLINES 


Will  Not  Be  Candidate  for  Presidency 
of  A.  A.  C.  W.,  He  Says. 

Lafayette  Young,  jr.,  publi.sher  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Capital,  who  has  been 
very  generally  considered  the  logical 
choice  for  next  president  of  the 
C.  W.,  has  decided  that  his  name  shall 
not  be  presented  for  that  honor  at  the 
St.  Louis  convention. 

Mr.  Young  says  that  he  has  informed 
President  Houston  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  friends  that  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  continue  to  permit  his 
name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office.  “I  have  considered  the  mailer 
with  great  care,”  he  says,  “and  it  is  ah-' 
solutely  impossible  for  me  to  give  any¬ 
where  near  the  time  which  would  be 
necessary  for  one  accepting  this  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  is  my  sole  rca.son 
for  the  declination.” 


TO  REMAIN  ONECENT  PAPER 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatrh  Not  To  Raise 
Price  in  City  and  Suburbs. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  not 
joined  the  two-cent  pajier  cla.ss,  as  was 
mi.stakenly  .stated  in  last  week’s  is.sue 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher.  \V.  C. 
Steigers,  the  business  manager,  informs 
us  that  the  price  has  been  raised  to  two 
cents  in  the  country  only,  but  remains 
at  one  cent  in  St.  Louis  and  suburbs  as 
heretofore,  without  any  probability  of  a 

change.  _ _ 

Capper’s  Great  Triumph 
Governor  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
one  of  the  best-known  newspaper  men 
of  the  country,  was  last  Tuesday  re¬ 
elected  by  a  majority  of  140,000.  This 
breaks  all  records  in  Kansas,  being 
twice  as  large  a  majority  as  was  ever 
given  to  any  Kansas  Governor.  Gover¬ 
nor  Capper  carried  104  out  of  105  coun¬ 
ties. 
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TRADE 

A  Striking  Example  of  the  Efficiency 
of  the  All-Slug  System  of  Composition 

Which  Includes  Non-Distribution 


Ij^VERY  possible  line  of  composition  from  5  to  36  point  in 
the  Montreal  La  Presse  is  Linotype  set.  From  95  to  98%  of 
all  department  store  ads  in  this  Canadian  daily  (or  any  other  news¬ 
paper)  comes  within  these  point  sizes— which  means  that  practically 
all  the  type  is  remelted  as  soon  as  the  forms  are  stereotyped. 

RESULT:  A  New  Type  Dress  Every  Day;  Minimum  Outlay 
fo-  Type  Metal;  No  Waiting  for  Sorts;  No  Storage  Cabinets 
to  Maintain;  No  Distribution  of  Type,  Leads  or  Rules. 


This  simplified  system  of  non-distribution  on  the  Montreal  La  Presse  is  produced 
by  eight  Model  9  (four  magazine),  seven  Model  8  (three  magazine),  and  six 
Model  4  (double  Magazine),  Linotypes,  and  on6  Linotype  Lead  and  Rule  Caster. 


Put  Your  Composing  Room  Problems  Up  to  Us 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Tribune  Building 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  -  -  1100  So.  Wabash  Avenue 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  646  Sacramento  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS  -  -  549  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO  -  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited 


Model  9 
Four  Magazines 
Linotype 
Price,  $4150 


Linotype 
Lead  and 
Rule  Caster 
Price,  $800 
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NEWS  PRINT  PROFIT  $10 
A  TON  AT  NORMAL  PRICE 


A.  G.  Mrliityre,  Paper  Expert  of  the 

A.  N.  P.  Says  Shortsighteilness  of 

Manufacturers  Stimulates  New  Capi¬ 
tal  to  Build  Mills  to  Compete  for 

Future  News  Print  Orders. 

"The  lowest  profit  news  print  manu¬ 
facturers  have  made  is  $10  a  ton.  This, 
based  on  the  usual  selling  price,  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  on  the 
delivery  selling  price,"  .said  A.  (J.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  news  print  expert  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  New.spaper  Publishers’  A.ssociation. 
"It  is  possil)le  for  manufacturers  to 
supply  the  demand,  if  they  will  co- 
opeiate.  In  the  pa.st  they  delilierately 
cut  prices  to  get  contracts  from  com- 
l>etitor.s,  and,  now  that  there  is  a  short¬ 
age,  they  are  trying  to  place  the  re- 
spon.sibility  on  the  publishers.  Past  low 
prices  were  made  by  manufacturers. 
Their  own  business  was  so  disorganized 
that  when  one  heard  of  a  chance  to  get 
a  contract  by  bidciing  under  a  com¬ 
petitor,  they  did  so.  Now'  they  blame 
publishers  for  keeping  down  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  when  there  was  an  exces.s 
of  supply  over  demand,  and  in  retalia¬ 
tion  they  would  have  publishers  run 
their  bu.siness  at  a  loss,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  no  publisher  ever  tried  to  do  to 
them. 

"The  news  print  manufacturers  in- 
.si.st  on  publishers  raising  subscription 
and  advertising  rates.  They  forget,  or 
don't  appreciate,  the  difficulties  of  such 
a  policy.  It  is  difficult  to  raise  the  price 
of  an  intangible  thing  like  advertising 
space,  compared  with  commodities  that 
may  be  weighed,  measured,  or  seen.” 

"If  the  manufacturers  are  to  protect 
the  news  print  industry,  to  conserve 
the  bu.siness  success  they  have  already 
won,  is  it  not  inviting  disaster  to  pro¬ 
long  the  shortage,  becau.se  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  profits  to  be  made  in  other 
grades?"  Mr.  McIntyre  was  asked. 

CONDITIONS  MAY  NEVKR  RECUlU 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  showing  a  shortsighted 
policy  to  take  advantage  of  w’orld  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  never  occur  again  in 
the  life  of  any  bu.sine.ss  man.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  the  burden  and  the  re- 
.spon.sibility  on  the  publishers  is  .short¬ 
sightedness  to  the  point  that  they  are 
stimulating  new  mills  to  go  into  the 
market  in  the  future.  In  other  words, 
there  will  eventually  be  overproduction, 
unless  the  amount  of  new  tonnage  is 
regulateil  by  cooperation  iK-tween  manu¬ 
facturer  and  publisher.  The  present 
prices  and  conditions  are  attractive  to 
outside  capital,  which  will  build  mills  to 
relieve  the  .shortage,  and  present  prices 
will  take  care  of  excess  cost  of  building 
mills  under  present  conditions." 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to 
hold  public  hearings  for  new's  print 
makers  and  publishers  pending  the  is¬ 
suing  of  the  full  report  of  its  investi¬ 
gation.  Presumably  these  hearings  will 
l»e  to  find  some  ground  on  which  these 
cofiperative  interests  may  more  effec¬ 
tually  get  together  for  the  restoration 
of  a  normal  market  price  and  a  nor¬ 
mal  supply.  What  remains  to  be  done 
to  this  end?” 

"The  thing  to  be  done,”  Mr.  McIntyre 
replied,  “is  for  publishers  to  take  dras¬ 
tic  steps  to  cut  consumption  at  least  20 
per  cent.,  and  manufacturers  should 
agree  to  take  care  of  old  customers. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  a  normal  price 
or  a  normal  demand  in  the  near  future." 

"The  F'ederal  Trade  Commission’s 
preliminary  report  states  that  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  did  not  advance  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1916,  but  were 
•slightly  lower  than  in  previous  years. 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


Przzi.K:  Find  the  Reporter  That  Was“Scooped”  by  a  Rival  on  Returns  From 

AN  I. M  PORTA  NT  ELECTION  DISTRICT. 


Does  this  tally  with  your  facts?  If 
true,  was  the  rise  in  the  selling  price  of 
news  print  due  to  increased  demand  and 
not  to  increased  costs  of  manufacture?" 
Mr.  McIntyre  was  asked. 

FINDING  IS  CORRECT. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
finding  is  correct”  he  replied,  “although 
it  doesn't  agree  with  Mr.  Dodge’s  state¬ 
ment.  The  increased  cost  of  materials 
was  met  by  eliminating  the  co.st  of  col¬ 
ons,  .sizing,  loading  material,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  sulphite  during 
the  fir.st  six  months  of  1916.  Publisher.s 
were  induced  to  accept,  in  many  cases, 
an  inferior  product  under  their  contract, 
and  in  no  case  did  publishers  insist  on 
matching  the  .samples  attached  to  their 
contracts.  In  this  respect  publishers 
conceded  to  manufacturers  about  $3  a 
ton,  to  meet  the  condition  and  to  assist 
them  to  maintain  their  profits  undei' 
the  terms  of  their  contracts.  Costs 
have  increased  in  the  last  six  months, 
but  manufacturers  have  now  made  re¬ 
ductions  in  ‘furnish’  to  the  limit.  In 
the  past  five  months,  prices  have  been 
artificially  inflated.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  percentage  of  increased  price 
now  demanded  is  not  warranted  by 
manufacturing  costs  by  at  least  half 
a  cent  a  pound.  The  mill  prices  now- 
being  asked  for  contracts  anticipate 
costs  that  will  not  become  effective  un¬ 
til  late  in  1917.” 

“Is  it  likely  that  additional  prod’jc- 
tion  will  be  provided  for  as  long  as  the 
wrapping-paper  market  offers  larger 
profits — even  though  temporary  ones — 
than  the  news  print  markets?” 

MAGAZINES  USING  NEWS  PRINT. 

“There  has  been  an  over-development 
of  machines  for  wrapping  paper,  and 
this  has  not  affected  the  news  print 
supply  so  much  as  has  the  production 
of  papers  necessary  for  magazines.  The 
demand  for  news  print  for  certain  mag- 


a'’iae.s,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  book  paper  has  aggravated  the 
.shortage  of  the  news  print  supply.  In 
this  respect  news  print  material  is 
being  used  in  many  grades  of  maga¬ 
zine  .stock  and-  book  paper  stock,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  higher  prices  of  other  pa¬ 
pers  formerly  used.” 

“Will  news  print  manufacturers  give 
preference  to  publishers’  organizations, 
grouped  together  for  purchasing  in 
bulk,  over  jobbers?  Will  prices  be  the 
same  on  similar  quantities  to  those  buy¬ 
ing  groups  as  jobbers?”  he  was 
asked. 

“.lobbers  are  like  a  fifth  wheel  in  a 
coach,”  Mr.  McIntyre  answered.  “Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  cases  of  small  publishers, 
who  buy  in  sheets  or  in  small  rolls, 
publishers  must  group  together  to  ar¬ 
range  for  storage  facilities  and  freight 
in  the  future,  which  privilege  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  manufacturers  to  withdraw 
from  publisher.s.  This  will  affect  the 
price  by  at  least  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
a  pound  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers. 
Publishers  now  .buy  on  contract  for  .a 
year,  and  the  paper  companies  attend 
to  the  storage.” 


Texas  Paper  Limits  Ad  Spacer 

Following  into  line  with  papers  in 
other  States,  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald 
has  set  a  precedent  in  Texas,  in  dealing 
with  the  paper  shortage  situation  there. 
The  Herald,  in  a  display  box  on  its 
front  page,  tells  advertisers  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  paper  shortage  it  will  be 
able  to  print  only  a  limited  amount  of 
advertising  and  that  ads  will  be  accept¬ 
ed  In  the  order  they  are  received,  except 
that  preference  will  be  given  to  those 
ads  that  are  revised  and  ready  for  in¬ 
sertion. 


“The  race  may  not  always  be  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong — but 
that’s  where  to  look.” — [Luke  McLuke. 


WILL  BUY  PAPER  IN  A  GROUP 

Norih  Carolina  Publishers  (Getting  To¬ 
gether  to  Obtain  Lower  Prices. 

That  the  publishers  of  North  Car©, 
lina  will  purchase  their  news  print  sup. 
ply  for  1917  on  the  group  pian  was  de- 
cided  upon  at  a  recent  meeting 

held  in  Greensboro.  Letters  have 
been  prepared  and  have  gone  to 

the  publishers  of  the  Stau;  who  are 
requested  to  join,  and  to  form 
iin-oibcives  into  groups,  that  will  order 
as  lar  as  possible,  paper  of  the  same 
SI  o,  so  that  the  best  possible  price  may 
be  obtained  from  the  mamifacturera 
'I  he  fewer  the  sizes  the  better  the  quo¬ 
ta. ion  that  may  be  obtained,  the  letter 
states.  The  committee  has  an  expert 
liguring  with  one  of  the  largest  mills 
ia  the  country,  and  f^els  certain  that 
it  can  make  a  contract  that  will  be 
to  the  advantage  of  all  who  cooperate. 
H.  B.  Varner,  of  the  Lexington  (N.  C.) 
Dispatch,  in  his  letter  to  the  publish¬ 
ers,  points  out  the  fact  that  tiiey  must 
act  quickly,  and  send  in  their  estimates, 
together  with  the  sizes,  at  once,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  details  may  be  obtained 
and  be  transferred  to  a  contract  for  the 
( ntire  supply  jf  those  who  arc  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  plan.  He  urges  that  all 
pressroom  wastes  be  eliminated,  that 
publishers  go  on  the  cash- in -advance 
system  for  subscriptions,  and  stop  all 
papers  when  expiration  dates  arrive,  as 
well  as  pointing  out  the  nece.ssity  for 
weekly  papers  to  raise  their  rates  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  year.  Publishers  were 
warned  that  to  take  advantage  of  the 
price  that  may  be  obtained,  they  should 
become  members  of  the  purchasing 
group  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  As- 
.sociation  before  November  10. 

The  print  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  the  following:  H. 

B.  Varner,  Lexington  Dispatch,  chair¬ 
man;  W.  C.  Hammer,  Asheboro  Cour¬ 
ier;  J.  B.  Sherrill,  Concord  Tribune;  W. 

C.  I>owd,  Charlotte  News;  E.  B.  Jef- 
fress,  Greensboro  News;  W.  W.  Weav¬ 
er,  Durham  Sun;  R.  E.  Carmichael, 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel;  W.  H.  Bagley, 
News  and  Observer,  and  J.  L.  Horne, 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram. 


QUEBEC  PUBLISHERS  CONFER 


News  Print  Shortage  Discussed  at  a 
Meeting  Held  in  Sherbrooke. 

Toronto,  November  7. — A  conference 
of  Quebec  publishers  was  held  last  week 
in  Sherbrooke,  attended  by  J.  G.  h^lliott, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  E.  Roy  Sayles,  chairman  of 
the  weekly  section  of  the  Association. 
The  serious  situation  as  regards  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  print  paper  was  the  main  subject 
of  discussion,  those  present  being  advis¬ 
ed  of  the  threatened  shortage  and  the 
desirability  of  conserving  the  supply. 

Following  the  conference,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ea.stern  Townships’  Press 
A.ssociation  was  held,  with  H.  I^ogie, 
Sherbrooke  Record,  in  the  chair.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  interview 
absentees  on  the  subject  of  raising  .sub¬ 
scription  rates  to  $1.50  per  annum,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Pres¬ 
ident,  F.  Fortin,  Sherbrooke  Tribune; 
vice-president,  A.  V.  Glassey,  Richmond, 
Tlmes-Guardian :  secretary,  J.  P.  Wat¬ 
son,  Sherbrooke  Record;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  L.  A.  Belanger,  Sherbrooke  T,a 
Progres;  J.  J.  Ryan,  Waterloo  Adver¬ 
tiser;  S.  B.  Saunders,  Cookshire  Chron¬ 
icle. 


It  is  very  hard  Indeed  for  a  reporter 
who  is  not  soaked  full  of  his  subiect 
to  do  ju.stice  to  a  business  talk  that 
deals  with  underlying  principle.s. — [M- 
M.  Gillam. 
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The  Boston  Post 


Has  the 


Largest  Morning  Circulation 

in  The  United  States  and  the 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation 

in  New  England 

Only  one  Evening  Newspaper  in  the  United  States — and  that  in  New  York — exceeds  or  equals  the  Boston  Post. 

PROVEN  BY  SWORN  STATEMENTS 

of  NET  PAID  AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  for  six  months  ending  September  30,  1916 
Made  to  Post  Office  Department,  as  required  by  act  of  Congress,  as  follows: 

Boston  Post  (  Morning  )  482,741  (Sunday)  327,831 

Boston  American  (  )  380,281  "  321,625 

Boston  Globe  242,457  “  296,523 

Boston  Herald  192,321  '*  114,484 


New  Yoric  World . »398,984 

New  York  American . *383,297 

New  York  Hmes . *340,904 

New  York  Sun . 1192,210 

New  York  Tribune . *101,611 

N.  Y.  Evening  Journal .  816,597 

St.  Louis  Post  Despatch  (  ev. )  *  1 93,898 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  .  *155,559 
Kansas  City  Star .  218,094 


IN  OTHER  BIG  CITIES 

Chicago  News  (eve.) . 431,189 

Chicago  American  (eve.)  .  .  .  .400,031 

Chicago  Tribune . 392,483 

Chicago  Herald . *203,299 

Baltimore  Sun . 163,441 

Baltimore  American .  80, 117 

Baltimore  Star  (eve.) .  43,529 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ....  143,103 
Seattle  Times  (eve.) .  72,887 


•The  starred  figures  are  the  average  Dally  and  Sunday  combined. 
tThe  N.  Y.  Sun  was  recently  combined  with  the  N.  Y.  Press.  Its  figures  here  given 
September  30,  1916. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer .  205,751 

Philadelphia  N.  American.  .  .  *171,623 

Philadelphia  Record . 168,293 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  (eve.)  .  401,699 
Washington  Star  (eve.)  ....  76,293 

Cincinnati  Times-Star  (eve.)  161,461 

Denver  Post  (eve.) .  81,238 

San  Francisco  Chronicle ....  89,765 

San  Francisco  Bulletin  (eve.)  102,158 

are  for  the  three  months  preceding 


Display  Advertising  Totals  For  10  Months,  1916 

The  Boston  newspapers  having  daily  and  Sunday  editions  published  the  following  totals,  in  agate  lines,  of  display 
advertising  from  January  1  to  October  31,  inclusive.  Classified  advertising  not  included. 

Boston  Post  6,384,763 

Boston  Globe  4,713,066—1,671,697  lines  less  than  Post 

Boston  Herald  3,647,375—2,737,388  lines  less  than  Post 

Boston  American  3,549,920—2,834,843  lines  less  than  Post 


EASTERN  REPRESENTATIVE 
Kelly-Smltb..  220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


WESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE 
C.  Geo.  Grogness,  901  Marqnette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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COSTS  LESS  TO  MAKE 

NEWS  PRINT  IN  1916 


Federal  Conimisition'g  Report  States  that 
Prices  of  Sulphite  and  Ground  Wood 
Have  Not  Increased  to  Companies  that 
Make  Their  Own  Supplies — Another 
Public  Hearing  to  be  Held. 

The  cost  of  making  new's  print  was 
cut'  to  $1.65  per  hundred  pounds  by 
manufacturers,  during  the  first  half  of 
1916.  This  statement  was  made  in  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  has  been  investigat¬ 
ing  the  increase  of  prices  and  the  short¬ 
age-  of  supply  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
demand  on  the  part  of  publishers.  The 
average  cost  of  manufacture,  as  shown 
by  both  the  manufacturers’  costs 
sheets,  and  the  cost  revised  by  the  ac¬ 
countant  of  the  commission,  was  less 
than  $33  a  ton,  the  report  states,  and 
was  lower  than  in  the  preceding  two 
years.  The  Commi-ssion  states  that 
sulphite  and  ground  wood  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  most  manufacturers  without 
increa.se  in  price,  and  not  at  the  market 
prices,  while  others  were  protected 
again.st  a  rise  by  contract.  Hefore  the 
full  report  is  issued,  however,  another 
public  hearing  will  be  held,  at 
which  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  manufacturers,  pubiishers  and 
others  interested,  to  appear.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  statement,  relating  to  the 
forthcoming  report,  follows: 

FULL  lUiPORT  TO  COME  SOON. 

The  investigation  of  the  advance  in 
prices  of  news  print  paper  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  by  direction  of  the  Senate  has 
been  practically  completed  and  the  re¬ 
port  will  be  ready  to  send  to  press  in 
the  near  future.  Considering  the  largo 
mass  of  data  involved  the  work  has 
been  done  in  an  unusually  short  time. 

This  is  about  the  time  when  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  renewal  of  a  large  number' 
of  contracts  between  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  news  print  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  usually  take  place.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has,  therefore,  decided  to  make 
public  immediately  certain  fundamental 
facts  which  have  been  established  by 
the  investigation.  Some  of  the  facts 
stated  here  have  been  acertained 
through  computations  which  have  just 
been  completed.  No  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  these  facts  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  such  matters  being  reserved  for 
the  official  report.  Before  the  report 
is  issued  the  news  print  manufacturers, 
newspaper  publishers  and  other  parties 
interested  will  be  given  opportunity  to 
appear  liefore  the  Commission  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing. 

The  price  advance  in  news  print  pa- 
r>er  which  occasioned  this  investigation 
t>egan  early  in  1916,  and  has  continued 
down  to  the  present.  Most  news  print 
I>ar*er,  probably  about  90  per  cent..  Is 
.sold  on  contract  for  periods  of  a  year 
or  more.  Before  the  price  advance  be¬ 
gan,  contract  prices  for  news  print 
paper  were  generally  less  than  $2  per 
hundred  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  mill.  During 
the  first  half  of  1916,  contract  prices 
for  large  quantities  in  some  instances 
Went  as  high  as  $3  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  since  July  1,  1916,  have  run  as  high 
as  $3.50.  Most  of  the  contfacts  now  in 
operation  will  expire  within  three  or 
four  months. 

On  current  market  purchases  news¬ 
paper  publishers  have  been  paying 
manufacturers  and  Jobbers  very  much 
hjghtr  prices.  Before  January  1,  1916, 
current  market  prices  ranged  general¬ 
ly  between  $2  and  $3  per  hundred 
pounds. .  ^livered,  depending  on  quap-_ 
tliTi  ’and  other  ciirumstances; 


but  since  that  time  thoy  have  gone  up 
as  high  as  $6  or  $7  per  hundred  ptounds 
for  a  considerable  volume  of  business, 
and  even  higher  in  exceptional  in- 
stancea 

COSTS  LOWEK  THAN  IN  OTHER  YEARS. 

The  average  price  ..-^received  by  do¬ 
mestic  manufacturers  of  news  print 
paper  did  not  advance  in  anything  like 
the  degree  that  current  market  prices 
advanced,  because  most  of  the  paper 
was  sold  under  contraots  previously 
made.  On  the  average,  the  actual  net 
receipts  of  domestic  manufacturers  for 
news  print  paper  were  less  than  $2  per 
hundred  pounds  during  the  first  half  of 
1916. 

The  average  cost  of  manufacture  ot 
news  print  paiier  in  domestic  mills  was 


less  than  $33  per  ton,  ea:-$1.6S  per  h\m- 
dred  pounds,  during,  the  first  half  of 
1916,  as  shown  both  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  own  cost  sheets  and  by  the  costs 
as  revised  by  the  accountants  of  the 
Commission.  Furthermore,  these  aver¬ 
age  costs  were  slightly  lower  tlun  the 
a^riige  ^04^  in  any  year  from  1913 

to- 4^5.  r '  -v  ‘  \ 

'9^qugh  the  averiige  cost  declined  in 
tHa  ll?st  half  of  1916,- the  market  prices 
of  some  of  the  materials  of  manufac¬ 
ture  advanced  and  were  unusually 
high. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  .materials  which  advanced  in 
price,  sulphite  and  ground  wood,  were 
produced  by  most  of  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  without  an  Increase  in  cost, 
and  not  bought  at  market  prices,  while 


SAYS  USE  OF  DRY  MATS  SAVES  NEWS  PRINT 

Betijantin  Wood  Anstorrs  Criticism  of  Jason  Rof/cra  as  to  Practical  Useful¬ 
ness  ot  Americanized  Invention,  Citinff  Many  News¬ 
papers  Which  Use  It  with  tSueeess. 

By  1\}-;nja.min  Wood. 

IN  his  ninth  article  on  “Newspaper  Making,"  which  appears  in  The  Editor 
AND  PirBLisHER  of  the  4th,  .Ta.son  Kogors  mentions  the  failure  of  his  paper,  the 
New  Ifork  Globe,  to  make  a  go  of  the  dry  mat.  He  has  more  or  less  accurately 
de.scrilied  his  trial  of  the  dry  mat,  but,  unwittingly  perhaps,  has  neglected  to 
state  that  the  dry  mat  he  used  several  years  ago  was  manufactured  in  Germany. 

Although  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  only  .successful  dry  mat  used  in 
this  country  is  of  American  manufacture,  and  that  it  has  already  been  adopted 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  steam  table  by  nearly  forty  of  our  enterprising  news- 
pai>ers,  he  does  not  qualify  his  condemnation  of  dry  mats  or  explain  to  his  read¬ 
ers  that  there  are  dry  mats  and  dry  mats.  Should  any  publisher,  upon  reading 
his  article,  imagine,  that  the  failure  of  the  Globe  was  made  with  American  dry 
mats,  or  that  the  Globe  ever  u.sed  the  present-day  dry  mat,  now  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  complete  success,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Rogers  will  quickly  and  prompt¬ 
ly  correct  the  false  impression  which  may  be  created  by  his  article. 

Without  exception,  all  of  the  defects  of  the  German  dry  mat,  which  are  fair¬ 
ly  and  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Rogers,  have  been  removed  from  and  do  not  exist 
in  the  present-day  successful  dry  mat. 

For  example,  there  is  no  shrinkage  lengthwi.se  of  the  page  to  cause  loss  in 
advertising  income.  The  shrinkage  occurs  across  the  page  and  has  enabled  many 
new.spapers  to  reduce  the  length  of  their  print  pai>er  rolls,  thereby  saving  from 
1%  to  2V4  per  cent,  in  print  paper,  without  harm  to  circulation  or  advertising 
Income. 

However,  as  I  firn  personally  interested  in  developing  the  use  of  the  dry 
mat,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  ask  those  publishers  that  are  now  using  it 
about  its  advantages  and  drawbacks.  1  therefore  suggest,  as  the  subject  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  newspapers,  that  The  FIditor  and  Ptjblisher  invite  dry- 
mat  users  to  tell  its  readers  whether  or  not  the  dry  mat  may  now  be  considered 
a  success  or  a  failure.  For  instance,  Francis  W.  Bird,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Record  and  Adverti.ser,  might  be  requested  to  tell  of  the  vastly  improved  printing 
which  the  dry  mat  has  made  possible  in  his  office,  particularly  on  the  Record’s 
daily  back  page  of  pictures.  Mr.  Bird  might  also  be  asked  ^o  tell  of  the  saving 
in  time  by  the  use  of  dry  mats,  and  how,  during  the  recent  world  series,  they 
made  it  possible  for  the  Record  to  put  it  all  over  its  competitors  in  announcing 
the  final  scores. 

■Victor  Bidder,  of  the  New  .York  Staats-Zeitung,  should  be  invited  to  tell  of 
the  economy  of  the  dry  mat;  the  .saving  that  it  has  made  for  him  in  print  paper, 
and  why  the  Staats-Zeitung  has  been  the  fir.st  of  New  York  city  newspapers  to 
•successfully  use  it. 

To  take  in  more  ct  the  country,  Lafayette  Young,  jr.,  of  the  Des  Moines 
Capital,  will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  permit  The  Editor  and  Publisher  to  re¬ 
produce  in  its  columns  the  letter  which  he  recently  wrote  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  in  which  he  gave  actual  figures  showing  the 
saving  in  print  paper,  etc.,  which  the  dry  mat  made  possible  in  his  office.  This 
letter  was  voluntarily  sent  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  because  of  the  desire  of  the  Capital 
to  have  its  fellow-members  informed  of  what  is  undoubtedly  a  great  advance 
in  the  manufacturing  of  newspapers. 

The  publishers  of  other  newspapers  who  have  made  an  unquestioned  success 
of  the  process,  and  who  will  be  glad  to  say  a  kind  word  for  the  dry  mat,  are 
those  of  the  Duluth  N<  ws  Tribune,  Toronto  News, ,  Otta,wa  Citizen,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Decatur  Review,  Paterson  Call,  Asbury  Park  Press,  El  Paso  Herald, 
Worcester  Post,  Young.stown  Telegram,  and  many  others. 

I  have  no  wish  to  defend  the  German  dry  mat,  even  though  at  the  time  Mr. 
Rogers  was  using  it  it  was  being  used  very  successfully  by  many  of  the  largest 
newspapers  of  Great  Britain.  Its  defects.were  many,  which  I  think  is  admitted 
by  the  fact  that  we  relinquished  the  American  selling  rights  and  perfected  our 
own  dry  mat.  ^  . 

Finally,  Mr.  Rogt.-s  tells  us  that  he  paid  16  cents  and  later  12  cents  each  for 
dry  mats  during  the  period  that  he  was  using  them  exclusively.'iWWch  he  con.  • 
sidered  high  prices.  He  does  not  tell  us,  however,  that  since  that  Ume  he  has 
purchased  several  thousand.s  of  the  same  kind  of  German  dry  mats  at  22  cents 
each — a  price  that  is  rtarly  double  that  of  the  .\morican  dry  mat. 

As  I  assume  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  Interesting  articles  on  News¬ 
paper  making  is  to  assist  other  publishers  in  solving  their  manufacturing  and 
other  problems,  his  information  should  be  up  to  date  and  accurate.  He  cannot 
^  continue  “to  tuito  to  i»iear4ry-aiat«LHaeDttoned.’’--and-be-  umhiii«iwnH  .<n  htif  jnHgwMmt- 
of  them.  ■  .  ' .  ■  "  ■ 


some  other  manufacturers  were  pro- 
tected  against  the  Increase  in  price* 
by  contracts.  Some  of  the  other  ma¬ 
terials  which  were  purcha.sed  at  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  were  very  small  factor* 
in  the  total  cost.  Certain  economic* 
were  also  practiced  in  the  use  of  ex¬ 
pensive  materials. 

It  is  generally  claimed  in  the  trade 
that  costs  in  the  future  will  increase 
particularly  on  account  ot  the  .scarcity 
of  labor  in  the  Canadian  woods  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  labor  cost  of 
bringing  logs  to  the  mills.  This  |g 
necessarily  a  matter  of  prediction  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  Commission  express¬ 
es  no  opinion. 

production  somewhat  grk.cter. 

The  quantity  of  news  print  paper 
produced  by  domestic  manufai  turers  in 
the  first  half  of  1916  was  somewhat 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  half  year 
since  the  middle  of  1913.  The  increase 
in  production  was  accomplished  by 
running  mills  to  full  capacity.  Recent¬ 
ly  most  mills  have  been  operated  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  per  day  for  six  days  per 
week. 

The  quantity  of  news  print  paper  im. 
ported,  which  came  chiefly  from  Canada, 
equalled  about  one-third  of  the  domes- 
tic  production,  and  showed  a  great  in- 
crea.se  in  the  first  half  of  1916.  The 
quantity  exported  al.so  increased  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  though  the  exports 
were  small  compared  with  imports. 
The  prices,  however,  offered  by  foreign 
buyers  were  high. 

The  stocks  of  news  print  paper, 
which  are  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  production,  not  only  declined 
during  the  first  half  of  1916,  but  also 
were  lower  than  at  any  time  during 
the  year  1915. 

As  there  was  a  large  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  import.s,  accompanied  by  a 
decline  in  stocks,  while  there  was  only 
a  small  tonnage  exported,  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  decided  increase  in 
consumption  during  the  first  half  of 
1916. 

An  increase  in  the  demand  for  news¬ 
print  paper  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  sworn  statements  respect¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  newspapers  made 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  general¬ 
ly  show  larger  issues  by  the  leading 
newspapers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  pages  of  the  larger  newspa¬ 
pers  have  very  generally  increa.sed  on 
account  of  large  Increases  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news  matter. 

HIGH  PRICES  OF  OTHER  GRADES. 

Before  the  recent  price  advance,  cer¬ 
tain  other  grades  of  paper  were  show¬ 
ing  higher  profits  per  ton  than  news 
print  paper  and  there  was  a  tendency 
to  change  from  this  grade  to  other 
grades.  This  movement  seems  to  have 
been  checked  for  the  present  by  the 
high  prices  of  news  print  paper.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  stated  that  before  the 
end  of  this  year  four  new  machines, 
two  in  this  country  and  two  in  Canada, 
with  an  aggregate  daily  capacity  of 
about  160  tons  will  begdn  operations  on 
news  print  paper.  Other  projected  or 
pending  developments  will  apparently 
require  a  somewhat  longer  time  to  be¬ 
come  available. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  statement 
to  make  any  prediction  about  the  future 
course  of  news  print  paper  prices,  but 

-  merely  to  indicate  some  important  facts 

-  to  those  interested  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  paper  in  order  that  they  may 
act  more  advisedly  in  making  new  con¬ 
tracts.  Moreover,  the  facts  shown  here 
are  confined  to  matters  of  a  statistical 
character  and  do  not  cover  other  phases 
of  the  situation.  Including  various  trade 
activities  of  the  news  print  paper 
nMywt^QtuPttra,  jobbers,  and  newspaper 
publishers. 
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First  in 
Cleveland! 

The  Plain  Dealer 

Published  Over  a  Million 
Two  Hundred  Thousand  Lines 
of  Paid  Advertising 
in  October,  1916 

An  increase  of  more  than  245,000  lines  over  October  a 
year  ago— by  far  the  greatest  volume  of  advertising  ever 
published  in  a  single  month  by  any  Cleveland  newspaper 


The  Plain  Dealer  in  the  month  just  passed 
published  more  separate  paid  advertisements 
than  any  other  two  Cleveland  papers  combined. 


225,302  lines  more  than  602,924  lines — more  than  618,968  lines — more  than 
Cleveland’s  second  news-  double  Cleveland’s  third  double  Cleveland’s  fourth 
paper.  newspaper.  newspaper. 

Suprema.cy! 

(All  legal  advertising  excluded  from  above  figures) 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


IIow  the  Use  of  Graphic  Charts  Enables  the  Newspaper  Manager  to  Instantly  Vis- 
ualise  His  Business  in  a  Comparative  Way — Make  Circulation 
and  Advertising  Data  Comprehensible. 

Ky  Jason  Rogers. 

Publisher,  The  New  York  Globe, 


For  a  nuniljcr  of  years,  probably 
since  al)out  18S3,  I  have  always 
kept  track  of  operations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  newsi>a]>er  properties  with 
which  1  have  Ken  connected  in  an 
old-fashioned  way,  imparted  to  me  by 
my  Krandfather,  who,  for  over  fifty 
years  had  Ixjen  keeping  track  of  his 
new.spapt'r  activities  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cess. 


Here  we  cover  the  total  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  month  by  month  through  the 
range  of  two  years.  These  figures,  like¬ 
wise  made  to  cover  several  years,  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  chart  of  experience  at  a 
glance. 

Charts  can  be  made  to  cover  any  item 
of  income  or  expen.se  in  the  making  of 
a  newspaper.  They  will  show  growth 
and  development,  all '  classifications  of 


A  most,  valuable  use  of  the  graphic  loss,  and  urged  them,  in  view  of  th 
charts  is  for  keeping  track,  month  by  paper  situation,  that  it  would  be  better 
month,  of  the  exact  cost  of  a  line  business  from  every  standpoint  fo 
of  advertising  and  the  gain  in  lines  of  them  to  use  less  space  at  a  living  rate^ 
advertising.  With  these  ^res  before  provided  they  wanted  to  continue  re^ 
one,  it  is  a  mighty  sifhpis  matter  to  lations  with  this  newspaper, 
operate  a  newspaper  advertising  de-  Another  use  of  the  graphic  charts 
partment,  because  it  wilb  enable  the  of  remarkable  interest  to  advertisera 
publisher  and  business  manager  to  pro-  both  local  and  general,  is  to  keep  tra^ 
ceed  in  the  light  of  exact  knowledge  as  of  the  volume  of  space  by  different  lo. 
to  what  business  it  is  really  worth  while  cal  advertisers  and  differe  nt  national 
to  develop  and  what  is  not.  advertisers  from  year  to  your.  Matter 

Recently,  in  talking  with  a  small-  of  this  kind  is  always  of  immense  in- 
town  publisher  at  his  office,  I  took  ad-  terest  to  prospective  adverti.sors  and  to 
vafitage  of  his  willingness  to  show  me  other  advertisers  in  enabling  them  to 
all  his  confidential  office  figures,  and  visualize  current  campaigns  by  others 
segregated  his  advertising  earnings  into 


three  divisions — foreign  advertising, 
small  local  advertising,  and  large  local 
.store  advertising.  I  then  took  his  gross 
operating  expenses,  less  circulation  re- 
ceipt.s,  and  divided  the  total  number  by 
the  lines  of  advertising,  and  found  his 
cost. 

With  these  figures  in  hand,  it  was  a 
very  .simple  matter  to  show  him  that 
he  was  taking  business  from  the  large 
retail  stores  of  his  town  at  very  slightly 
over  one-half  of  what  it  co.st  him  to 
publish  the  bu.siness.  His  local  small- 
store  advertising  wa.s  just  about  paying 
its  way,  while  I  found  that  his  foreign 
advertising  was  offsetting  the'  loss  on 
his  large  retail-store  business  and  pro¬ 
ducing  for  him  his  margin  of  profit. 

On  the  strength  of  my  explanation 
this  man  immediately  notified  ali  the 
large  retailers  in  his  town  that  they 
must  pay  an  increased  rate  or  stay  out 
of  his  paper.  I  helped  him  'prepare  the 


Whenever  I  call  upon  advertisers, 
advertising  agents,  or  busine.ss  men 
who  are  not  advertisers,  I  generally 
carry  with  me  information  of  this  sort, 
which  I  find  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  them.  Some  of  them  arc,  as  a  rule 
very  apt  to  look  upon  advertising  as 
an  expense  and  as  something  to  be 
shunned  as  the  devil. 

In  these  days  of  the  A.  H.  (’.,  and  of 
greater  care  in  regard  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  which  newspapers  accept,  it  is  far 
better  to  talk  with  absolute  honesty 
and  frankness  than  to  continue  to  deal 
in  mystery,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
considered  necessary  in  the  .sale  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

(Next  week  Mr.  Rogers  irill  touch 
upon  some  of  the  essential  features  of 
circulation  management.  Ed.) 


Two  Hundred  More  Juniors 


Rookkeopers  and  accountants  every¬ 
where  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  and  ridi¬ 
cule  this  simple,  old-fashioned  method 
of  keeping  tab  on  business.  But,  I 
can  assure  any  newspai)er  man  that 
the  po.ssos.sion  of  such  data,  running 
over  a  series  of  years,  is  of  inestim- 
at)le  value.  It  summarizes  and  visual¬ 
izes  many  things  more  definitely  than 
by  any  jirocess  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  want  to  go  over  this  process  of 
keeping  figures  so  as  to  make  its  great 
usefulness  clear  to  as  many'  newspa¬ 
per-makers  as  possible,  for  future  use, 
and  will  touch  upon  it,  from  time  to 
time  as  the  articles  go  forward. 

This  week  I  am  going  to  brietly  ex¬ 
plain  the  use  of  the  graphic  chart 
as  enabling  the  hard-working  newspa- 
IK-r  man  to  most  (luickly  visualize  his 
bu.siness  is  a  comparative  way,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  department  of  it  or 
any  item  of  income  or  expense. 

\  year  or  two  ago  in  connection  with 
presenting  some  circulation  figures  I 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  getting  out  graphic 
chart  forms,  and  a?n  now  u.sing  them 
for  keeping  tab  on  all  important  items 
which  I  like  to  ke»*p  clearly  before  me. 

Kor  example:  Chart  1  is  a  simple 
form  which  I  had  printed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  type  form  S>/4  by  6  inches,  and 
used  for  almo-st  any  purpose  that  is 
desired.  I  have  the  same  things  6 
inches  wide  by  CM:  high,  and  still  a 
larger  form,  9  inches  wide  by  9'/4  high. 

If  any  of  my  readers  would  like  to 
have  mats  of  any  of  these  forms,  I 
will  be  plea.sed  to  supply  them  at  mere 
cost  of  making  the  mat,  postage,  and 
packing;  probably  twenty-five  cents 
will  cover  any  of  them. 

Now.  for  the  use  of  the  form.  Cut  No. 
2  (this  cut  can  be  smaller  than  the 
sample  shown  as  Cut  No.  1).  Here  we 
see  the  circulation,  month  by  month,  for 
two  years  compared  in  a  way  that  it 
can  be  -visualized  quicker  than  by  any 
other  process  ever  devised.  By  making 
the  chart  show  the  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  of  six  or  eight  years,  it  becomes 
still  more  valuable. 

Cut  No.  3  is  only  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of*  the  use  of  the  graphic  chart. 


Within  the  last  two  weeks  more  than 
200  members  have  been  added  to  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Advertising  Association  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Chicago.  Special 
courses  are  being  given  for  the  young 
men  in  advertising  and  allied  subjects. 
At  the  last  meeting  Professor  Collage 
brought  to  a  close  a  series  of  four  lec¬ 
tures  on  business  English.  1>.  H.  Mc- 
(libney  spoke  of  the  horrors  of  war  as. 
he  had  observed  them  in  the  .service  of 
the  American  Ambulance  Corps  in 
Erance.  William  H.  Inger.soll,  the 
watch  man,  and  H.  H.  Harrison,  of  the 
Redpath  Bureau,  also  made  addresses. 


Linotype  Border  Designs 

Linotype  matrix  and  border  designs 
for  Christmas  printing  have  ju.st  been 
issued  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 


advertising,  correct  knowledge  of  paper 
used  from  month  to  month,  and  for  any 
other  purpose. 

In  printing  the  .sheets  I  provide  for 
a  little  longer  margin  on  the  left-hand 
end,  so  as  to  make  graphs  capable  of 
use  in  connection  with  the  loose-leaf 
binder.  I  believe  that  my  collection  of 
graphic  charts  is  going  to  do  away  with 
all  necessity  of  keeping  other  forms  of 
records  for  my  personal  use. 

In  talking  to  Philip  T.  Dodge,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  early  in  October,  at  the  time  when 
the  paper  manufacturers  were  wildly 
excited  regarding  the  great  growth  in 
the  consumption  of  paper,  notifying 
newspapers  that  they  must  curtail  their 
consumption,  I  showed  Mr.  Dodge  my 
graphic  charts  in  reference  to  volume  of 
advertising,  net  paid  circulation,  and 
gross  print,  and  convinced  him  I 
think  that  we  had  passed  the  peak  of 
consumption  for  the  fall  of  1916,  and 
that  there  would  not  be  any  further 
excess  requirement  on  our  part  until 
next  April  or  May. 

My  figures  and  charts  were  convinc¬ 
ing  arguments  at  least  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  for  they  covered  many 
years,  and  showed  as  clearly  as  if 
printed  in  letters  a  foot  high  that  my 


charts  and,  with  him,  called  upon  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  retail  advertisers  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  him  to  correct 
a  very  serious  situation  on  account  of 
the  white  paper  condition. 

This  small-town  publisher,  suffering 
from  cold  feet  and  weak  knees,  visited 
the  principal  large  stores  with  me  and 
was  surprised  at  our  complete  triumph. 
Notwithstanding  the  inherent  desire  of 
the  buyer  of  advertising  to  buy  as 
cheaply  as  he  possibly  can,  I,  in  a  few 


Company.  The  four-page  booklet  shows 
designs  suitable  for  the  holiday  s'-ason. 
The  holly  borders  are  arranged  to  run 
in  either  one  or  two  colors,  and  are 
illustrated  both  ways  in  the  booklet. 


words,  was  able  to  convince  these  mer- 
conclusions  and  convictions  were  ahso-  chants  that  Mr.  X.  would  no  longer 
lutely  based  on  definite  pdst  experience,  carry  their  business  at  such -a  heavy 


Newspaper  Division  Will  Dine 
The  Newspaper  Division  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  .York  will  give 
a  dinner-smoker  on  Tuesday  evening 
next  at  the  clubhouse,  47  East  25th 
Street,  Richard  H.  Waldo  will  preside, 
and  Harry  Tipper,  president  of  the 
Texas  Company,  and  other  prominent 
men  will  speak. 
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“Non-Distribution  is  the  Greatest  Composing 
Room  Economy  since  the  Invention  of  Hot 
Metal  Composing  Machines.”— DON  C.  SEITZ 


The  MONOTYPE  created  the  only 
NON-DISTRIBUTION  System  and  the 
Equipment  to  use  with  It 


How  the  Monotypes  Serve  “The  World” 

44LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO.,  Philadelphia 

Gentlemen :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  under  date  of  October  24th,  relative  to 
our  experience  with  the  Monotype  in  The  World  Office,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it 
continues  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  We  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
printed  page  about  20  per  cent,  and  to  greatly  improve  the  typographical  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  paper.  Much  of  this  saving,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  non-distribution  of 
advertising  type,  but  a  considerable  portion  also  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
amply  supplied  with  material;  The  printers  are  never  out  of  sorts,  and  the  petty 
delays  which  used  to  consume  much  valuable  time  have  wholly  disappeared.  This 
is  an  element  hard  to  compute,  but  very  apparent  in  the  net  result.  Moreover, 
we  are  able  to  get  along  with  fewer  extra  hands,  who  formerly  were  summoned  in 
haste  to  help  out  during  the  emergency,  with  poor  knowledge  of  the  office  and 
little  interest  in  their  work.  The  force  is  as  near  regular  now  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it,  and  the  results  are  evident.  The  nine  Monotypes  have  much  lessened  the 
drudgery  of  the  composing  room  and  added 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  work.  [signed]  UVJJN 


The  World  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  adoption  of  the  Monotype 
System  for  ad  work.  Two  machines  were  installed  in  the  ad  room, 
January  7,  1909,  and  from  time  to  time  this  battery  has  been  increased 
until  it  now  consists  of  10  keyboards  and  9  casting  machines. 

At  that  time,  the  installation  of  Monotypes  was  looked  upon  by  the 
newspaper  fraternity  as  a  radical  innovation,  but  past  experience  has 
proven  to  the  management  of  The  W arid  that  Monotype  quality;  effi-- 
ciency  and  economy  are  in  evidence  in  every  department. 

The  World  has,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  newspaper  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  in  existence,  but  it  would  appear  cramped  and  crowded  if 
space  had  to  be  found  for  all  the  type  cases  that  are  eliminated  through 
the  use  of  the  Monotypes.  When  it  is  considered  that  about  80  per  cent., 
of  the  advertisements  that  apj)ear  in  The  IVorld  are  Monotypfe  set,  and 
that  many  advertisers  insist  on  haNnng  display  and  body  type  for  their 


exclusive  use,  it  can  be  appreciated  how  many  cases  of  tj'pe  would  be 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  various  faces  and  sizes  required  in  a 
busine.ss  as  colossal  as  The  World's,  if  every  advertisement  h^  to  be  set 
by  hand  and  then  distributed. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Monotypes,  the  appearance  of  The 
World  has  been  greatly  improved.  In  many  cases  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  big  stores  have  ordered  their  copy  set  on  the  Monotype,  for 
they  appreciate  the  quality  of  Monotype  product.  .A  comparison  of  the 
clear,  ^harp  type  of  today,  with  an  old  edition  of  The  World  previous  to 
the  installation  of  the  Monotypes,  shows  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  typographical  appearance. 

In  addition  to  a  big  yearly  saving  for  foundrj’  material  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  the  work  of  the  Monotypes  satisfies  World  advertisers  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  impossible  by  any  other  machine. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO  -  PHILADELPHIA 


New  York:  World  Building 
Boston:  Wentworth  Building 


Chicago:  Rand-McNally  Building 
Toronto:  Lum.sden  Building 


A.  T.  L.  Nussa:  Aguiar  110,  Havana,  Agent  for  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  We.st  Indies 
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[The  following  paragraphs  from  The 
Journalist  tell  what  were  the  most 
interesting  topics  of  discussion  in  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  fields  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  this  week. — E}d.] 


The  withdrawal  of  the  Sun  and  Trib¬ 
une  from  the  Associated  Press  during 
the  week  previous,  and  the  general  un¬ 
settled  condition  of  that  organization, 
caused  a  largre  attendance  at  the  A-sso- 
ciated  Pre.ss  meeting.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Western  Associated 
Press  was  present  to  act  in  the  joint 
executive  committee  of  the  two  associa¬ 
tions.  The  new  Western  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  Victor  F.  Lawson,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  News;  Frederick  Driscoll,  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  Charles  W. 
Knapp,  of  the  St.  Douis  Kepublican.  The 
Associated  Press  members  of  the  joint 
executive  committee  were  Charles  A. 
Dana,  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett.  Indications  pointed  at  the 
time  to  a  permanent  severance  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Sun  and  Tribune  and 
the  .Associated  Press. 


Sir  Edward  Arnold,  poet  essayist,  and 
new.spaper  man,  was  welcomed  to  Amer¬ 
ica  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  before  a 
large  and  representative  New  York  audi¬ 
ence.  His  readings  were  given  in  aid  of 
St.  Duke’s  Hospital,  and  the  affair  was 
carried  to  a  successful  financial  and  so¬ 
cial  termination.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  was 
one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Journalists,  a  liberal  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund, 
and  was  identified  with  every  movement 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  profession. 


All  the  New  York  papers  made  elalx)- 
rate  preparations  for  the  gathering  of 
election  returns,  the  posting  of  bulletins, 
and  the  publication  of  results.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  election  was  to  be  indicated 
by  the  Herald  by  means  of  a  signal  light 
on  the  Madison  Square  Garden  tower. 
The  light  toward  the  east  signified  a  Re¬ 
publican  victory,  the  light  toward  the 
west  a  Democratic  success. 


The  Southern  Associated  Press  was 
formed  at  the  A.stor  House  by  a  number 
of  prominent  newspaper  men  from  the 
South.  It  was  an  alliance  of  Associated 
Press  papers  in  the  South.  Only  paper.? 
taking  As.sociated  Press  service  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  combination,  and  those 
papers  exchanged  local  news  with  each 
other.  The  officers  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  were:  President,  Evan  P.  Howell, 
.Atlanta;  secretary  and  manager,  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  directors, 
W.  W.  Screws,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  J.  M. 
FIstill,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  George  Nicholson, 
New  Orleans;  J.  C.  Hemphill,  Charles¬ 
town,  S.  C. ;  T.  T.  Stockton,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  W.  P.  Pinkard,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  C  O.  B.  Cowardin,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Press 
Club  decided  to  place  a  telephone  in  the 
Club.  "The  telephone  will  perhajjs  work 
a  revolution  in  the  method  of  news  re¬ 
porting,"  was  the  greneral  comment  of 
contemporary  editorials. 


Jerome  Brady,  one  of  the  olde.st  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Press  Club,  and  for  several 
years  .stenographer  and  official  reporter 
of  the  grand  jury,  re.slgned  his  position 
and  left  for  the  Continent. 


Will  A.  White,  formerly  of  the  Eldo¬ 
rado  Republican,  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal.  White 
was  regarded  as  the  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  of  Kansas. 


IOWA  NEWSPAPER  CONFERENCE 

Newspaper  Men  to  Be  Guests  of  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Coming  Annual  Meeting. 

The  second  annual  conference  of 
newspaper  men  of  Iowa,  arranged  by 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,* presents 
a  programme  that  will  prove  of  great 
interest  to  all  those  who  attend.  Three 
New  York  men  wUl  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting,  Melville  E. 
Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  L.  N.  Palmer,  secretary 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  and  G.  F.  Steele,  secretary 
of  the  News  Print  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  two  latter  will  speak  on  the 
"News  Print  Paper  Situation,”  while 
Mr.  Stone  will  tell  about  his  great  news¬ 
gathering  organization.  The  session 
will  open  Friday,  November  24,  at  nine 
o’clock,  at  the  University  in  Iowa  City, 
and  there,  will  be  a  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  meeting.  The  morning  session 
will  consider  “Newspapers  as  an  Edu¬ 
cational  Force,”  “Advertising,”  “Front 
Page  Make-up,"  and  “The  Future  of  the 
Newspapers.”  In  the  afternoon  “The 
Writing  of  the  Editorial,”  “Policies,” 
“The  Associated  Press,”  “Legislation,” 
and  the  question-box  will  take  up  the 
time.  .A  dinner  and  a  reception  will  be 
held  in  the  evening.  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  2b,  “The.  Development  of  the  Iowa 
Press,”  “How  the  University  of  Iowa 
Will  Help,”  and  “The  News  Print  Situa¬ 
tion”  will  be  the  topics  for  discussion. 
In  the  afternoon  the  newspaper  men 
pres'-nt  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  a  football  game,  and  in  the 
e\cniiig  at  the  Hawkeye  Hippodrome. 


COMMON  AD  AGENT  UNLAWFUL 

Such  Appointment  Would  Violate  Anti- 
Trust  Law  in  Texas. 

The  Attorney  General’s  liepaTtment 
of  Texas,  through  Assistant  C,  M.  Cure- 
ton,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
J.  B.  I.iewright,  of  San  Antonio,  has 
held  that  the  proposed  plan  of  San 
Antonio  merchants  to  purchaise  their 
stocks  together  through  cooperation 
and  to  advertise  in  a  common  medium 
with  uniform  piicis  would  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Texas  Anti-Trust  statutes. 

The  plan  proposed  consisted  of  coop¬ 
erative  buying  on  the  part  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  San  Antonio  merchants,  and  re¬ 
sale  at  uniform  prices,  this  to  be  made 
possible  by  a  common  advertising 
agent  who  would  place  all  advertising 
for  all  firms  in  the  proposed  combine. 

This  is  the  feature  which  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General’s  Department  held  would 
be  unlawful,  in  that  it  was  equivalent 
to  fixing  a  resale  price  for  a  number 
of  stores,  and  constituted  a  combine  in 
restraint  of  free  trade. 


November  Meeting  of  Sphinx  Club 
The  November  dinner  of  the  Sphinx 
Club,  of  New  York  city,  will  be  held 
November  14,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
in  the  grand  ball  room.  The  speakers 
announced,  and  their  subjects,  are  as 
follows:  William  F.  Kies,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
“Our  Trade  After  the  War”;  Edward 
James  Cattell,  cit.v  statistician  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  “Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Life”; 
Hon.  Isaac  Franklin  Russell,  Chief 
Judge  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  New 


York,  “Other  Crimes  than  Adv«tu^r.g"- 
Hon.  James  E.  Btnnet.  "Do  Uoie 
Newspapers  Make  Pres.scs,  or  Do 
ern  Presses  Moke  New.spapers."  i 

Kentucky  Publishers  Apprehensl^ 

J.  'J.  Clark,'  representative  of  the 
Western  Newspaper'Union,  is  thg'au- 
thorlty  for  a  statenjent  made  at  a  re! 
cent  meeting  of  the  Bluogi  ass  Puliiish. 
ers  and  Printing  Association,  that, 
within  a  few  days  previous,  two  iiews- 
papers  had  cancelled  orders  for  paper 
saying  they  would  have  to  suspend 
operation  until  the  price  was  reduced. 
He  also  predicted  that  news  print  would 
reach  10  cents  a  pound  before  the  end 
of  February,  1917.  He  felt  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
States  would  suspend  within  a  few 
months  because  of  the  news  print  situ¬ 
ation.  Owen  McIntyre,  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Advocate  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  he  said  that  the  mills  were  work¬ 
ing  to  crowd  out  the  country  newspa¬ 
pers  by  charging  them  6  to  7  cents,  as 
against  2%  cents  that  one  big  daily  Is 
paying.  Among  the  publishers  present 
were:  Chas.  I.  Stewart,  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald;  C.  C.  Robins,  Winche.ster  Sun,  and 
H.  McGoodwln,  Danville  Messenger. 


Canadian  Pulp  Wood 

United  States  Consul  E.  Verne  Rich¬ 
ardson,  stationed  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  has 
reported  that  large  quantities  of  pulp 
wood  have  been  cut  along  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Railway  in  that 
province.  To  move  this  .stock  .special 
cars  are  required,  as  the  loading  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  by  conveyors,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  box  car  is  not  suitable.  A.s  a  re¬ 
sult,  175  box  cars  were  remodelled  by 
removing  the  roofs  and  fitting  running 
boards  and  hand-railings  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  trainmen. 


Likes  American  News  Print 

Printing  paper  to  the  value  of  $111,- 
880  was  imported  into  Burma  in  the 
years  1914-15.  One  Rangoon  new.spaper 
has  just  placed  an  order  wdth  a  London 
firm  for  American-made  news  print, 
saying;  “America  turns  out  good  paper, 
but  in  normal  times  the  prices  are  im¬ 
possible  for  the  printer  here.”  The  only 
newspapers  of  any  circulation  at  all  are 
the  Rangoon  Gazette  and  the  Rangoon 
Times. 


Canadian  Advertisers  Meet 

The  Association  of  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tisers,  at  their  annual  meeting  held  re¬ 
cently,  discussed  at  some  length  the 
report  of  the  Circulation  and  Rates 
Committee,  which  report  dealt  at  length 
with  the  situation  recently  created  by 
the  increases  in  paper  costs.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  increas¬ 
ed  publishing  costs  must  be  met  with 
a  general  increase  in  subscription  price 
instead  of  placing  the  whole  increase 
on  the  advertiser. 


Newspaper  Institute 
The  first  winter  State  Newspaper  In¬ 
stitute  in  North  Carolina  will  be  held  at 
the  State  University,  December  7,  8, 
and  9i  The  idea  will*  be  to  bring  the 
newspaper  men  of  the  commonwealth 
together  to  study  problems  in  the  busi- 
ne.ss,  and  to  seek  plans  that  will  re.sult 
in  improvement  in  the  field.  Among  the 
prominent  men  who  will  be  invited  to  be 
present  are  Don  C.  Seitz,  busines.s  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World,  and  Dr. 
Talcott  Williams,  director  of  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism. 


Instead  of  taking  a  ten-fingered  grip 
on  the  job,  some  men  wet  their,  whistles 
to  keep  up  their  courage. 


MR.  LAWSON  SENDS  GREETINGS  BY  AIRSHIP  MAIL 

Above  is  shown  a  copy  of  the  front  and  back  of  a  post-card  received  by 
James  Wright  Brown,  Editor  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  from  Victor  F.  Law- 
son,  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  the  first  cross-country  air  mail 
route  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  The  card  was  one  of  a  bagful  carried  by 
Victor  Carlstrom  in  the  New  York  Times  biplane  in  which  he  attempted  to  make 
a  non-stop  trip  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  He  did  break  the  cross-country  rec¬ 
ord  for  distance.  The  card  left  Chicago  at  6:09  A.  M.  and  was  delivered  in  the 
office  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  at  10:15  A.  M.  the  next  morning,  November 
3.  Carlstrom’s  elapsed  flying  time  between  Chicago  and  New  York  was  eight 
hours  thirty-seven  minutes.  • 
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DO  IT  ELECTRICALLY!! 


Tki$  i»  the  Grand  Prize  Winner 
onion gr  781  posters  entered  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Poster  Contest  managed  by  the 
Society  for  Electrical  Development. 


Electrical  Men  Planned  this 


Service  to  Help  You  Get 


More  Electrical  Advertising 


A  complete  series  of  electrical 
advertising  and  reading  pages 
has  been  prepared  by  The  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Electrical  Development. 


It  comprises  editorials,  advertising  copy  and  cartoons,  all  strikingly 
new  and  original,  having  been  done  by  men  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  electrical  trade  and  its  advertising  problems. 

Yours  Without  Cost 

Such  cuts  and  copy,  if  you  were  to  buy  them,  would  cost  you  thousands. 
The  drawings  alone  represent  an  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  dollars— 
while  to  get  up  such  copy  would  mean  employing  a  high  salaried  specialist. 

Now,  without  any  expense  whatever,  thisi  complete  service  is  offered  to 
newspapers  that  will  use  it,  to  get  more  America'^ s  Electrical  Week 
business.  Mats,  copy  and  cuts  are  all  free,  as  well  as  personal  sugges¬ 
tions  from  our  staff  of  advertising  men  to  help  your  individual  needs. 


Better  write  today!  Page  one  is  ready  now. 


The  Society  for  Electrical  Development,  Inc. 


United  Engineering 
Societies  Building 


29  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Entered  as  second-class  maU  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

New  York,  November  11,  1916. 


‘*My  idea  of  real  advertising  is 
just  the  plainest  and  simplest 
statements  of  what  a  man  has  to 
sell.  Another  thing:  Don't  imi¬ 
tate.  Be  yourself  or  quit.” — Manly 
M.  Cillam. 


IF  it  were  not  true,  generally  speaking. 

that  the  advertiser  in  a  newspaper 
gets  value — and  good  value — for  the 
money  he  sjjends,  no  amount  of  argu¬ 
ment  or  personal  persuasion  of  solici¬ 
tors  could  avail  to  keep  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  from  dying  out. 


IF  newspapers  are  to  be  conducted  on 
business  principles  they  must  sell  their 
product  at  a  fair  profit.  The  commod¬ 
ity,  advertising,  costs  more  to  produce 
now  than  when  most  rate-cards  were 
formulated.  It  should  be  sold  for  more 
—and  CAN  BP:  SOLD  FOR  MORE. 

IS  there  any  reason  why  any  news- 
par)er  should  carry  cla.ssified  adver¬ 
tising  at  a  loss?  In  a  recent  issue 
Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Time.s,  explained  how  that 
newspaper  made  this  class  of  busine.ss  a 
revenue  producer.  P-very  new.spaper 
may  turn  this  class  of  business  to  im¬ 
mediate  profit  through  a  readjustment 
of  rates  to  the  liasis  charged  to  large 
users  of  space. 


A  DENVER  realty  dealer,  E.  C.  Huff¬ 
man,  recently  told  the  Local  Civic 
Association  how  to  make  real-estate  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspapers  effective. 
His  experience  had  shown  him  that  tim¬ 
id  or  sporadic  advertising  had  little  val¬ 
ue  comr>ared  to  a  campaign  in  large 
space,  looking  to  a  compounding  of  re¬ 
sults.  He  advised  brokers  to  develop 
unsalable  real  estate — to  rejuvenate  it, 
make  it  desirable,  then  advertise  it  and 
sell  it — "making  lemonade  out  of  your 
lemons." 


”NEWS  INTEREST”  IN  ADVERTISING 

A  NEWS  story  is  usually  a  narrative 
of  an  event  that  has  already  hap¬ 
pened.  Mo.st  news  stories  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  either  the  past  or  present  tenses 
— a  small  proportion  of  them  relate  to 
foreca.sts  of  events  to  come.  A  news 
story  relates  that  a  house  was  burned, 
or  a  man  killed.  What  a  grotesque  situa¬ 
tion  would  arise  if  we  were  given  the 
talent  of  prophecy,  and  could  state  th.at, 
at  a  certain  time ,  a  specified  house 
would  burn,  or  a  certain  man  would  be 
killed.  A  page  of  news  PXIRECASTPID 
would  make  strange  reading. 

But  the  store  advertiser  DOPIS  FORE¬ 
CAST  HIS  NEWS.  He  tells  what  WILL 
HAPPPIN  IN  HIS  STORE,  not  what 
HAS  HAPPENED.  He  controls  events 
in  his  little  world,  stages  and  produces 
them,  and  writes  the  news  of  these 
events  BEFORE  THFIY  HAVE  ACTU¬ 
ALLY  TAKEN  PLACE.  This  fact  gives 
to  "store  news”  a  character  differing 
from  that  of  the  usual  news  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  claimed  that  store  news 
gains  in  interest  from  this  fact.  It 
•Muredly  gains  in  value  to  the  reader. 


HE  WHO  "BELIEVES  IN  ADVERTISING”  ADVERTISES 

IN  his  article  in  T-ib  EniTon  and  Piblisher  on  “Advertising. a  Newspaper  as 
a  Commodity.”  Fkimund  Walker  relates  that  a  friend  of  his,  well  known 
as  an  advertising  promotion  specialist,  has  found  that  but  twenty  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  actually  have  faith  in  advertising  as  a  force  that  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  to  promote  their  business. 

If  the  authority  quoted  meant  to  enumerate  those  publishers  who  have 
PULL  FAITH  in  the  usefulness  to  themselves  of  newspaper  advertising — faith 
on  a  par  with  that  held  by  department-store  men,  for  example — his  figure  may 
not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 

The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  has  quite  as  much  need  to  advertise  as  has 
the  owner  of  a  department  store.  He  has  two  commodities  to  offer — circulation 
and  advertising.  The  demand  for  these  commodities  must  be  created  and  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  readers  of  his  newspaper.  In  the  matter  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  particular,  demand  may  be  developed  enormously  through  cam¬ 
paigns  of  promotion  advertising,  carried  on  through  the  columns  of  his  own 
newspaper.  In  the  present  period  of  rising  costs  of  publishing,  increased  reve¬ 
nues  from  the  classified,  based  on  readjusted  rates  and  augmented  volume  of 
business,  offer  an  immediate  source  of  relief.  Classified  advertising  space  is  a 
commodity  having  a  universal  appeal.  To  sell  this  commodity  at  a  profit,  and 
in  large  volume,  is  an  advertising  problem,  and  not  an  especially  difficult  one. 

Next  to  classified  business  the  so-called  National  advertising  accounts  offer 
pos.s-ibilities  for  increased  revenues  to  all  publishers.  This  class  of  business  is 
carried  with  less  expense  than  local  display,  and  thus  offers  greater  profits.  To 
develop  it  to  its  full  possibilities  means  the  exercise  by  publishers  of  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  advertising  aggressiveness  in  themselves  which  they  ad¬ 
mire  and  encourage  in  their  local  advertisers.  Obviously,  in  reaching  out  for 
this  non-local  business,  advertising  campaigns  in  trade  newspapers  are  neces¬ 
sary.  F^or  the  National  advertiser  looks  to  his  trade  newspaper  for  his  infor¬ 
mation  about  newspapers  quite  as  naturally  and  unfailingly  as  does  the  house¬ 
wife  look  to  her  local  newspaper  for  store  news  and  buying  opportunities. 

The  publisher  who  lacks  the  full  equipment  of  faith  in  advertising  which 
he  deems  so  essential  to  his  local  merchant,  however,  will  contend  that  all  Na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  know  about  his  newspaper — know  its  standing  in  its 
field — and  do  not  require  constant  reminders  through  trade  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Does  not  every  housewife  in  his  city  also  know  about  the  leading  local 
.stores,  and  their  standing  in  their  community?  Yet  the  local  merchants  do  not 
consider  that  this  is  sufficient.  They  use  large  space  to  keep  their  store  news 
before  the  people.  IF  TH.\T  IS  A  GOOD  POLICY  FOR  THE  MERCHANT, 
doing  business  in  a  community  where  he  is  well  known,  IS  IT  NOT  A  GOOD 
POLICY  FX)R  THE  PUBLISHER  TO  FOLLOW  WHEN  HE  SEFIKS  BUSI¬ 
NESS  F'ROM  ADVERTISERS  WHO  ARE  NOT  IN  IMMEDIATE  TOUCH 
WITH  CONDITIONS  IN  HIS  FIELD? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  should  not  ad¬ 
vertise  in  his  leading  trade  newspaper  quite  as  aggressively  as  does  any  local 
merchant  in  his  newspaper?  Should  he  not,  in  tact,  show  his  faith  by  his 
“works”?  Should  not  a  publisher,  dealing  in  advertising  as  a  commodity,  make 
such  good  use  of  that  commodity  himself  that  his  example  will  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  other  users  of  the  same  commodity? 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  trade  journal  like  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
should  carry,  in  each  issue,  a  volume  of  publishers’  advertising  greater  than 
the  volume  of  store  advertising  carried  by  any  single  daily  newspaper.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  not  become  a  fact.  That  it  is  not  yet  a  fact 
is  due  to  the  astounding  circumstance  that  publishers,  thriving  themselves  on 
the  sale  of  advertising  as  a  commodity,  have  less  faith  in  the  value  of  that 
commodity  than  their  own  patrons  have.  To  find  the  notable  exceptions  to  this 
rule  one  has  but  to  look  over  the  pages  of  this  newspaper.  The  publishers  who 
u.se  its  space  in  a  big  way  are  not  merely  men  who  practice  the  faith  that  they 
urge  upon  others,  but  who  also  find  profit  in  that  policy. 


ADVOCATING  ECONOMIC  MADNESS 

IN  some  of  the  editorial  comment  by 
Canadian  newspapers  on  the  news 
print  situation  there  is  a  sinister  note. 

It  is  urged  upon  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  that  the  home  consumers  must 
be  protected  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OP 
THE  "FOREIGNER,”  who  will  be  com- 
pelled  to  pay  whatever  price  is  fixed, 
thus  assuring  the  profits  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  permitting  them  to  serve 
Canadian  papers  at  a  nominal  profit. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  our  Ca¬ 
nadian  neighbors  refer  to  us  as  "for¬ 
eigners.”  Nor  are  they  in  the  habit  of 
considering  their  own  economic  inter¬ 
ests  as  divorced  from  ours.  The  border! 
line,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  docs  not  divide 
the  two  peoples  on  economic  questions. 
We  are  all  Americans,  with  ideals  in 
common,  travelling  the  same  paths  of 
progress  and  enlightenment.  We  are 
the  most  congenial  national  neighbors 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Our  Canadian  friends,  as  proud  of 
their  Americanism  as  we  are  proud  of 
ours,  should  realize  that  any  economic 
policy  aimed  to  help  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  us  living  south  of 
their  border  can  carry  nothing  but  evil' 
in  its  train.  Whatever  price-advantages 
our  Canadian  neighbors  should  enjoy  in 
buying  news  print  should  be  due  to 
smaller  freight  charges,  not  to  actual 
price  discrimination. 

Canadian  publishers  are  urging  their 
Government  to  fix  a  price  for  news 
print.  If  the  manufacturers  refuse  to 
sell  at  the  price  so  fixed,  they  threaten 
an  embargo  on  expiorts.  Carried  through 
this  policy  would  constitute  an  economic 
crime.  It  would,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  paralyze  one  of  Canada's  chief 
industries;  it  wouid  result  In  disaster  to 
many  papers  in  the  United  States;  it 
would  keep  United  States  capital  out  of 
Canada  for  a  generation. 

Of  course  this  policy  will  not  be  adopt¬ 
ed — but  it  should  never  have  been  sug¬ 
gested. 

A  NEWSPAPER  MAKING  ROMANCE 


The  Canadian  Printer  &  Publisher  ¥  N  an  editorial  criticising  Henry  F'ord 
says  that  “the  reading  time  of  the  1  for  his  self-advertising  methods,  the 
average  newspaper  reader  is  lessening  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  concludes  by 
steadily,”  and  argues  for  smaller  /lews-  the  reflection  that,  “if  Ford  does  not 
papers.  It  may  be  a.ssumed  that  when  check  the  impulses  of  his  big  heart,  he 
the  process  continues  for  a  little  long-  ia  likely  to  go  down  to  history  as  Amer. 
er,  and  the  reading  time  of  the  reader  ica's  most  useful  private  citizen.”  Most 
has  vanished  entirely,  some  of  our  vex-  newspapers  are  opposed  to  self-adver- 
ing  problems  of  the  present  will  solve  .Isers  of  the  class  who  sidestep  the  busi- 
themselves.  ness  office;  yet  most  newspaper  men 


To  find  the  notable  exceptions  to  this  ^  I  AWIi<NTY-F  IVF-  years  ago,  when 
f  this  newspaper.  The  publishers  who  1  «*-ozier  bought  the  Bos- 

men  who  practice  the  faith  that  they  .  «««“ming  its  debts  of 

t  in  that  policy  $150,000,  he  had  $100  cash  capital.  But — 

_  he  had  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  cour- 

age,  grit,  and  vision;  and  a  million  dol- 

IN  an  editorial  criticising  Henry  F'ord  lars’  worth  of  ideas. 

for  his  self-advertising  methods,  the  In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  he 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  concludes  by  has  created  one  of  the  great  newspaper 
the  reflection  that,  "if  Ford  does  not  properties  of  the  world.  He  has  not  ac- 
check  the  impulses  of  his  big  heart,  he  complished  this  through  any  set  of  fa- 
is  likely  to  go  down  to  history  as  Amer.  voring  circumstances.  He  has  had  no 
ica’s  most  useful  private  citizen.”  Most  lack  of  keen  and  hard-hitting  competi- 


newspapers  are  opposed  to  self-adver- 
.Isers  of  the  class  who  sidestep  the  busi¬ 
ness  office:  yet  most  newspaper  men 
would  like  to  see  a  thousand  self-adver- 


BANK  advertising,  which  is  now  be¬ 
ing  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  into  the  spotlight. 

ever  before.  Is  the  subject  of  some  in-  _  .  "ii 

teresting  editorial  consideration  In  a  |  N  Montgomery,  Ala.,  they  have  been 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  1  threshing  out  an  old  question  of 
"The  Teller  with  a  grouch”  is  cited  newspaper  ethics.  The  Chief  of  Police 
as  Ijcing  able  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  argues  that  no  reports  should  be  given 
the  advertising  man  to  attract  new  to  the  newspapers  concerning  robber- 
bank  customers.  If  the  man  with  a  ies,  because  the  publication  of  these 
small  amount  of  money  to  deposit,  at-  reports  puts  the  thieves  on  their  guard 


tion.  He  fought  a  losing  fight  to  a 
winning  finish.  That  is  why  the  story 
of  the  Boston  Po.st  is  a  newspaper  ro¬ 
mance.  The  Reason-why  of  the  Boston 


(isers  of  the  Henry  F'ord  type  emerge  Post  is  Edwin  A.  Grozier,  the  man  who 


knew  how  to  GIVE  HIMSFILF"  TO  II  IS 
TASK. 

Edwin  A.  Grozier  has  made  a  dream 
come  true — and  has  thus  heartened  all 
dreamers. 


to  the  newspariers  concerning  robber-  A  RNOLD  JOERNS,  the  Chicago  ad- 
ies,  because  the  publication  of  these  vertising  man,  in  a  recent  address 

reports  puts  the  thieves  on  their  guard  “Gladverti.sing  vs.  Sadvertising,”  said 


traded  by  the  bank’s  advertising — as¬ 
sured  that  his  account  is  wanted  and 


will  be  welcomed — finds  that  in  reality  Public  Safety  contends  that  the  argu- 
he  is  treated  as  a  nuisance,  he  will  not  ment  is  farcical — that  thieves  are  well 


give  n>uch  credence  to  bank  advertis-  aware  that  their  operations  are  report 
ing  in  the  future.  It  should  be  the  ed  to  the  police,  and  require  no  conlir 


and  renders  the  work  of  the  police  more  that  there  are  seven  motives  of  human 
difficult.  A  member  of  the  Board  of  nature  to  which  an  advertiser  may  ap- 
Public  Safety  contends  that  the  argu-  property,  self-preservation,  power, 

ment  is  farcical — that  thieves  are  well  reputation,  affections,  sentiment,  and 
aware  that  their  operations  are  report-  taste.  Copywriters  may  find  it  interest - 


first  'ousiness  of  banking  authorities, 
when  entering  upon  advertising  cam- 
,  paigns,  to  ^e  to  it  that  tellers  and  oth¬ 
er  minor  officials  catoh  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  play  their  parts. 


mation  of  the  fact  from  the  newspa- 


ing  to  apply  this  appeal-test  to  their 
work.  Such  a  simple  analy.sis  of  a  jiiecc 


pers.  He  says  that  pi'Dllclty  Is  the  be.st  copy  might  reveal  fundamental  de¬ 
possible  aid  to  the  police,  and,  in  all  fects,  and  can  hardly  fail  toi  help  the 


such  cases,  a  real  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  well. 


writer  to  get  something  of  the  reader’.s 
point  of  view. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FOR  NOVEMBER  11.  1916 


Robert  C.  Hayes,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Toronto  Dally  -Star, 
has  been  awarded  the  Military  Medal 
for  conspicuous  bravery  in  action.  He 
went  oversea  with  the  Princess  Pa¬ 
tricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry. 

J.  Lewis  Slattery,  for  several  years 
night  editor  of  the  St.  John  (N.  B.) 
Standard,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

Frederick  H.  Glasby  succeeds  J. 
Lewis  Slattery  as  night  editor  of  the 
St.  John  (N.  B.)  Standard.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
by  was  for  nineteen  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press  at  Boston. 

J.  E.  V.  Atkins,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star,  has  become  a  publisher  on  his  own 
account,  having  bought  a  country  week¬ 
ly,  the  Alvinston  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 


PERSONALS 


‘To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past 
and  gone 

Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mis- 
tliief  on.” — Shakespeare. 


EW  YORK. — ^Jacob  Kaiser, 


color 

IN  superintendent  of  the  Hearst  pub¬ 
lications,  is  on  a  trip  to  the  various 
Hearst  newspapers  that  will  take  him 
to  C!alifornia  and  back  to  Boston  and 
will  bring  him  back  to  New  York  the 
latter  part  of  January. 

Robert  ^IcClean,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
after  a  "long  .stay  on  the  siding.”  He 
has  fully  recovered  from  his  recent  ill¬ 
ness. 

Augu.stus  C.  Roeder,  of  the  Morning 
World,  who  has  been  for  several 
months  absent  on  sick  leave  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Springs,  Va.,  and  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  is  again  in  New  York,  and  hopes 
to  soon  return  to  his  newspaper  duties. 


Boston.— Ernest  Greunlng,  who  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Traveler,  is 
now  city  editor  of  the 'Boston  Journal. 

Thomas  Phelan,  Willard  Davis,  Ray 
Sargent,  and  Photographer  Radway  of 
the  American;  Roy  Atkinson,  of  the 
Post,  and  Winfield  Thompson,  of  the 
Globe,  comprised  the  Boston  contingent 
of  newspaper  men  sent  to  Interview 
Capt.  Konig  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Deutschland  at  New  London. 

Edward  J.  Dunn,  of  .the  Post  staff, 
who  has  been  in  El  Paso  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  past  four  months, 
arrived  in  Boston  Tuesday,  only  a  few 
pounds  lighter  than  when  he  went 
South. 

Lawrence  Winshlp  has  been  named 
by  the  Globe  as  its  reporter  in  charge 
of  the  coming  “Billy”  Sunday  campaign. 

George  Richards,  of  the  Post,  breathes 
easier  since  the  man  who  recently  called 
him  to  a  hotel  and  then  held  him  pris¬ 
oner  in  a  room,  has  been  adjudged  in¬ 
sane  and  placed  in  an  asylum. 


OTHER  CITIES.— H.  Cozens-Hardy, 
of  the  London  (Eng.)  News-Leader, 
has  been  the  guest  of  Herbert  Robin¬ 
son,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Heintzelman,  managing  editor 
of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Times,  has  been 
chosen  manager  of  the  Coatesville 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Lieut.  H.  F.  Luers  has  returned  from 
the  border  and  has  resumed  his  duties 
as  editor  of  the  Owatonna  (Minn.) 
Journal  -Chronicle. 

Roy  Horton  Flynt,  lately  advertising 
manager  for  the  Park  &  Pollard  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  has  been  made  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Augusta  (Me.) 
(Kennebec  Journal. 

Frenk  C.  Doig,  a  Seattle  newspaper 
man,  who  for  several  years  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Post-Intelligencer, 
has  gone  to  Portland,  Ore.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Portland  Bureau  of  the 
Pacific  News  Service  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

Joseph  Mayer,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Herald,  is  visiting  in  Los 
Ange>e.s.  He  is  accompanied  by  C.  W. 
Walters,  and  together  they  are  taking 
in  all  the  points  of  interest  and  motor¬ 
ing  over  the  wonderful  boulevards 
connecting  Los  Angeles  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  cities. 

John  D.  Barry,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  staff,  has  returned  after  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  a  year  in  Europe  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Henry  Ford  peace  party. 
Barry  .sailed  on  the  peace  ship,  and,  in 
The  Hague,  was  elected  an  alternate 
delegate  of  the  peace  conference  of  six 
neutral  nations,  established  by  Mr.  Ford 
in  Stockholm. 

T.  M.  .Vrnold,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  as  private  secretary  to  Mayor 
E.  T.  Tyra,  of  Fort  Worth. 


ST.  LCH'IS — I.  M.  Hilpisch,  sport  writ¬ 
er  for  se\"eral  years  on  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  sport  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times. 

Gordon  White,  formerly  head  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star’s  copy  desk,  is.  now  on 
the  copy-reading  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Joseph  Flynn,  until  lately  a  reporter 
on  the  St.  Ix)uis  Glol>e-lX‘mocrat,  has 
gone  to  Chicago  to  join  the  general  as¬ 
signment  .staff  of  the  Journal. 

John  B.  Earthman,  who  left  the  St. 
Louis  Star  a  few  weeks  ago  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  with  the  Post- Dispatch, 
is  again  back  with  the  Star,  as  court 
reporter. 

R.  E.  Roger.s,  until  recently  a  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  newspaper  man,  ^is  now  on 
the  reportorial  foice'  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star. 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa.— Frank  Kirt- 

patrick,  city  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  has  returned  from  a  plea¬ 
sure  trip  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Harry  Lauffman,  financial  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  is  again  at  his 
desk  after  a  long  illness. 

T.  R.  Williams,  business  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  has  returned  with 
many  trophies  from  a  hunting  trip  in 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

T.  A.  Huntley,  political  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader  has  accepted  the 
night  city  editorship  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post. 

R.  L.  McGrath,  former  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  is  now  with 
the  Chicago  American.  i 
T.  J.  Markey,  road  than  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Feature  Service,  spent  the  past 
week  in  Pittsburgh. 

Lieut.  Paul  Revere,  special  edition 
man  of  the  Pitt.sburgh  Dispatch  is 
home  on  a  furlough  from  his  regiment, 
the  Tenth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Boeckel,  of  the 


PHILADELPHIA — Rowe  Stewart  and 
W.  F.  Therklldsen,  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  and 
trustees  of  the  Salesmanship  Clul),  have 
offered  the  help  of  the  former  to  the 
latter  in  its  effort  to  bring  the  1917 
session  of  the  World’s  Salesmanship 
Congress  to  this  city. 

Kenneth  Magowan,  dramatic  editor 
of  the  Evening  Ledger,  has  been  ex¬ 
changing  amiable  notes  with  Booth 
Tarkington,  over  the  use  of  a  pistol  in 
his  play,  “Mr.  Antonio,”  and  incidental¬ 
ly  was  the  recipient  of  especial  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  novelist. 

Manly  M.  Gillam,  of  New  York,  spoke 
071  “Advertising  and  Business”  at  the 
last  monthly  dinner  of  the  Business 
Science  Oub. 

Bernard  Ridder,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Staats-Zeitung,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a  Clan-na-Gael  mass  meet¬ 
ing,  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,. 

Gertrude  Lynch,  special  writer  on 
the  New  York  Sun,  was  in  this  city  on 
Monday  as  manager  of  an  sesthetic  en¬ 
tertainment  given  by  Bliss  Carman, 
the  poet,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Perry  King, 
a  teacher  of  poem -dances. 

Lawrence  Tobin,  special  writer  on 
the  Inquirer  and  well-known  Airedale 
owner  and  expert,  was  dragged...by  a 
train  at  Narberth  last  week,  but  es¬ 
caped  serious  injury. 

James  E.-  Richardson,  of  the  Inquirer 
staff,  has  a  striking  poem,  “The  Bunty 
Shoe”  in  the  last  number  of  Contempo¬ 
rary  Verse.  ? 

Ernest  F.  Boddington,  of  the  North 
American,’  has  received  an  autograph 
letter  from  President  Wilson,  congfatu-' 
lating  him  on  winning  a  first  prize  th 
the  Ledger  editorial  contest  and  thah'lc’-' 
ing  him  for  “his  generous  appraise¬ 
ment.”  '  '  ' 


"If  all  men  would  think,  their  sons 
would  l)e  put  into  better  fitting  busi¬ 
nesses.  If  boys  would  think,  there 
would  be  le.ss  misfit  l)usine.ss  lives.”- — 
[Frank  Farrington. 


1  tie  lucnmond  limes  yispatc 
nas  renewed  its  contract  fi 
the  Haakin  Letter  fo 


CANADA. — M.  W.  Rossie,  managing 
editor  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Ont.) 
News-Chronicle,  has  disposed  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  that  publication  to  O.  F.  Young. 
It  is  understood  that  he  will  retire  from 
active  journalism  for  the  time  being. 

Hugh  Clark,  M.  P.,  editor  of  the  Kin¬ 
cardine  (Ont.)  Review  and  a  well  known 
figure  in  Canadian  journalism,  has  been 
.sworn  in  as  Parliamentary  Secretary 
of  State  for  External  Affairs,  a  new  of¬ 
fice  analogous  to  an  under  secretary- 
shij)  in  the  British  House  ol|  Commons. 

W.  E.  Maiden,  formerly  news  editor 
of  the  New  Westminster  (B.  C.)  British 
Columbian,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
machine-gun  section  of  the  ISlst  Bat¬ 
talion  and  leaves  shortly  for  the  front. 
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PERSONALS 

(Continued.) 

Chicago — Elmer  Douglass  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  photo 
bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
succeeds  Jack  Palmer. 

Robert  McKnlght,  who  conducted  the 
photo-play  column  of  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Ju¬ 
anita  Grey,"  is  now  signing  his  own 
name  a-top  his  column. 

Merton  V.  Wieland,  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  local  staff,  has  been  ill  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  with  heart  trouble. 

Reed  Landis,  a  son  of  United  States 
Judge  Landis,  has  been  "reduced”  from 
advertising  manager  of  the  First  Illi¬ 
nois  Cavalryman — the  weekly  paper  of 
the  regiment,  of  which  he  is  a  member 
— ^back  to  his  old  place  as  trooper  of 
Company  L.  Trooper  Landis  was  so 
busy  getting  contracts  for  space  from 
State  Street  merchants  that  he  over¬ 
stayed  bis  leave  of  absence,  and  his 
"demotion"  followed. 

When  the  First  Cavalry  was  muster¬ 
ed  out  of  Federal  service,  a  number  of 
troopers,  erstwhile  reporters,  "raided” 
the  cashiers'  offices  of  the  Chicago  pa¬ 
pers  for  comparatively  large  sums  of 
money. 

Gerald  Kiley  and  Charles  G.  MacAr- 
thur,  of  the  Chicago  Examiner,  and  Ron¬ 
ald  Webster,  editorial  writer,  and  Gilman 
Parker,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  drew 
"wads”  from  their  papers  when  mus¬ 
tered  out  with  the  First  Cavalry.  Both 
papers  paid  salaries  in  full  while  the 
men  were  away  five  months  at  the  bor¬ 
der.  Kiley  and  MacArthur,  who  are  un¬ 
married,  will  buy  automobiles. 

John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald,  and  Arthur  Sears  Henning 
and  Elisha  Hanson,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  came  home  from  Washington 
to  cover  the  election. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,— H.  Al}en,  pub¬ 

lisher  of  the  San  Francisco  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  local  daily  finsxicial  newspa-' 
per,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to’  New 
York  city.  He  also  visited  Los  Angeles 
and  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  he  inspected 
the  branch  offices  of  Allen’s  Press  Clip¬ 
ping  Bureau. 

Eddie  O'Day,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Town  Talk,  has  returned  from  a  honey¬ 
moon  trip,  which  was  in>ent  in  southern 
California. 

C.  A.  Carroll,  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Calistogan,  while  visiting  here  last 
week  was  severely  injured  when  struck 
down  by  an  electric  car.  He-  suffered 
concussion  of  the  brain,  a  broken 
collarbone,  and  contusions  and  abra¬ 
sions.  He  will  recover,  attending 
physicians  say. 

Thomas  Hooker,  business  manager  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  was  a 
recent  visitor  here. 

Jacksonville  to  Advertise 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  through  its  Tour¬ 
ist  and  Convention  Bureau,  is  busy 
laying  out  a  campaign  of  advertising 
for  the  city  for  the  ensuing  year.  It 
is  believed  that  the  coming  winter  will 
present  a  golden  opportunity  for  Jack¬ 
sonville  if  its  attractions  are  properly 
presented  to  the  public  of  the  United 
States.  The  following  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  advertising;  H.  C.  Avery,  R.  L. 
Boyd,  Henry  C.  Bretney,  W.  R.  Carter, 
David  K.  Catherwood,  ,0.  L.  Day, 
Horace  Drew,  W.  A.  Elliott,  F.C.  Groov¬ 
er,  John  G.  Haydock,  J.  E.  Kavenaugh, 
Burtis  R.  Kessler,  William  R.  MacQuaid, 
George  Z.  Phillips,  Fred  Tredinnick, 
Bernard  Thyson,  and  L.  A-  Wilson, 


‘‘A  Lower  Cost  of  Establish- . 
ing  a  Market  for  Your  Goods” 

Isn*t  That  What  You  Are  After? 

The  development  of  Dealer  interest  and  the 
responsive  attitude  of  consumers  is,  therefore, 
of  the  highest  interest  to  you,  for  such  lessens 
.sales  costs,  speeds  up  the  distribution  and 
more  quickly  establishes  a  permanent  market. 

The  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Times 
Food  Development— 50  Recipes 

every  Thursday  and  half  a  million  lines  of 
food  advertising  annually  is  your  most  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  this  community  of  150',000,  ‘  ” 

ACT  NOW — and  take  space  in 

Times  Food  Show,  Nov.  20th— 25th 
Kelly-Smith  Co. 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 


-  CRIT  AND  PERSISTENCY 
WON  GROZIER’S  BATTLE 

Some  Facts  About  the  Able  Owner  of 
the  Boston  Post  Who  Bought  That 
Paper  with  One  Hundred  Dollars,  As¬ 
sumed  Big  Debt  and  Tamed  Failure 
into  Signal  Success.  ^ 

‘  ‘  In  the  Issue  of  The  Emtor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  Ndvember  4,  a  Boston  dis¬ 
patch  told  of  the  presentation,  by  nearly 
600  employees  of  the  Boston  Post,  of 
a  testimonial  to  Eldwin  A.  Grozler  on 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Post.  The  ‘  dispatch  did 
not,  however,  tell  the  interesting  life 
story  of  the  veteran  journalist  to  whom 
honors  were  so  justly  paid. 

On  November  7,  1883,  the  Republican 
newspapers  of  Boston  announced  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  hard-fought  campaign  for 
the  Governorship.  It  was  in  the  year 
of  the  Butler-Robinson  contest,  and  the 
pugnacious  veteran  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  campaign,  who  had  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  a  dictator  in  the  Democratic 
party  and  In  the  politics  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  beaten.  The  defeat  was  due 
partly  to  a  reaction  against  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Gen.  Butler,  but  principally  to 
the  work  done  by  the  Republican  press; 
and  when  Gov.  Robinson  entered  office 
I  he  invited  one  of  the  reporters  on  the 
I  Boston  Herald  to  become  his  private 
secretary.  The  reporter’s  name  was 
Edwin  A,  Grozier. 

Only  two  and  one-half  years  before 
this  he  had  taken  the  A.B.  degree  at 
Boston  University.  A  Cape  Cod  sea  cap¬ 
tain’s  son,  he  was  born  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  raised  In  Provlncetown.  At 
fifteen  he  was  graduated  from  the  high 
school,  but  instead  of  going  on  directly 
with  his  studies  he  spent  two  years 
aboard  ship,  wandering  through  the 
quaint  and  unfrequented  sea  ports  of 
the  world.  These  voyages  gave  him  the 
material  and  stimulus  for  his  first  lit¬ 
erary  efforts.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  dealing  with  the  places  and  men 
that  he  visited,  and  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Boston  Post.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1877,  he  entered  Brown  University, 
but  a  year  later  decided  to  transfer  to 
Boston  University  so  that  he  might  get 
the  opportunity  to  do  newspaper  work 
outside  of  his  regular  studies. 

For  three  years  he  was  a  student  at 
Boston  University.  He  then  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
wrote  for  that  paper  and  for  the  Boston 
Globe  until  Gov.  Robinson  called  him 
as  stated. 

HIS  WORK  IN  new  TORK. 

A  year  and  a  half  of  secretarial  work 
followed.  Late  in  1885  Mr.  Grozier  went 
to  New  York  to  become  secretary  to 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  man  who  was  des¬ 
tined  to  rejuvenate  the  New  York 
World.  Within  a  few  months  he  gave 
up  his  work  as  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  secretary 
to  become  the  World’s  city  editor,  and 
during  the  next  five  years  he  served 
successively  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
•‘Kvening  and  the  Sunday  World.  His 
I  service  for  this  newspaper -  covered  the 
'  period  when  it  was  struggling  against 
odds  to  get  a  foothold,  and  when  he  left 
t  had'  made  good  Its  position  among  the 
'.''.dailies  in  New  York.  ’  i 

In  1891  Mr..Grozter  happened  to  be  in 
Boston  on  a'  vacation.  For  several  years 
the  Post  had  been  owned  and  edited  by 
the  "Mugwumps,*”  and  In'  spite  of  the 
financial  backing  of' the  thirty  wealth- 
•'jlest  men  of  the  city  its  fortunes  had 
.  decHnedtwith  those' of  its  party.  Its 
.’  subscription  list  had  fallen  to  80,060,  its 
'Weekly  deficit  was  about  |2,500,  and  Its 
liabUitiea  .about  |160J)00.  The  heroic 
thirty  who  were >  supporting '  the  pub-' 
lication  were  paying  at  the  rate  of  about 


five  dollars  a  copy  for  their  daily  paper 

Mr.  Grozier  had  been  interested  in  the 
Post  for  several  years.  It  was  in  that 
paper  that  his  travel  letters  had  been 
printed  sixteen  years  before.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  papers  In  the  city.  R  had 
been  published  since  1831,  and  it  still 
maintained  its  good  name  in  spite  of  its 
Mugwump  connections  and  its  poverty. 

MADE  GOOD  FROM  NOTHING. 

The  owners  offered  to  give  him  carte 
■blanche  if  he  would  undertake  to  pub¬ 
lish  and  edit  the  paper,  and  assume  its 
financial  obligations  as  well.  And  Mr. 
Grozier  took  their  offer  and  became  the 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Post 
And  he  had  just  $100  with  which  to 
meet  his  liabilities  for  $150,000. 

Instead  of  putting  the  paper  through 
insolvency,  the  new  publisher  set  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  paying  off  the  debts  in 
full.  The  creditors  were  persuaded  to 
wait,  and  then  followed  month  after 
month  of  hard,  discouraging  work.  Often 
the  weekly  pay-roll  had  to  be  made  up 
out  of  borrowed  money,  but  there  was 
never  a  pay-roll  missed,  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  notes  were  paid  on  time  with¬ 
out  ever  a  failure.  Success  came,  and 
with  it  the  old  debts  were  gradually  set¬ 
tled  until  not  one  remained.  Then  the 
building  in  which  the  Post  was  pub¬ 
lished  was  bought  and  equipped  with 
unique  press  cellars,  60  feet  deep,  and 
making  one  of  the  best  newspaper 
plants  in  this  country. 

Since  then  the  development  of  the 
paper  has  been  rapid,  and  to-day  its 
morning  circulation  stands  first  in  the 
list  of  all  American  dailies. 


FALSE  ADVERTISING  DECISION 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Orders  Firm 
to  Cut  out  Word  “Silk.” 

“F^se  Advertising”  is  the  subject  of 
another  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  just  filed,  in  which  a  firm 
is  directed  to  stop  using  the  word 
"silk”  In  connection  with  their  adver¬ 
tising.  The  firm  is  that  of  A.  Theo. 
Abbott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
manufacture  under  a  secret  procesa  a 
textile  product  under  the  registered 
name  of  “Kapock."  In  connection  with 
their  advertising,  labelling  and  selling 
they  have  used  various  descriptive 
words  such  as  “silks,”  “Kapock  silka” 
“sunfast  silka”  and  “tub-fast  silka” 
usually  with  the  legend  “not  a  worm 
silk.”  The  fabric,  as  now  manufactured, 
contains  no  portion  of  silk  made  from 
the  cocoon  of  the  silk  worm. 

The  Commission  recites  that  when¬ 
ever  used  without  any  other  qualifying 
word,  the  word  silk  when  applied  to 
textile  goods,  both  In  technical  and  popu¬ 
lar  usage,  has  usually  been  considered 
to  have  a  precise  and  exact  meaning 
and  is  used  to  Identify  or  describe  ma¬ 
terials  derived  from  or  made  up  of  the 
cocoon  of  the  silk  worm. 

As  a  result  of  the  use  by  the  Abbott 
firm  of  the  word  silk  or  silks  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  advertising,  some  retail¬ 
ers  have  Improperly  deceived  purchas¬ 
ers  into  the  belief  that  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  sHk.  Such  confusion  and  deception 
the  Commission  says,  may  havt  resulted 
in  damage  to  the  trade  and  to  manu¬ 
facturers  who  deal  in  silk  products. 
They  find  further  that  Whatever  con¬ 
fusion  was  caused,  was  without  Intent 
or  personal  knowledge  oft  the  part  of 
the  Abbott  (Company  and  that  they  have 
taken  every  possible  step  to  remedy  and 
correct  the  defect.  The  decision  then 
directs  that  the  use  of  the  word  silk  or 
silks  be  discontinued,  excepting  that 
the  legend  "not  a  worm  silk,”  may  be 
continued. 
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held.  Mri.j  Se^u  wrdM  under  the  pen 
name  of  "Dorothy  -  Dale.” 

Miss  Burton  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred '’P.  Burton,  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  Both  her  father  and  her  brother 
Harry  P.  are  newspaper  men.' 


EDWARD  G.  LOWRY  HOMP 


Twined  Men  Were  at  Every  Post,  and 
Work  Ran  Smoothly. 

In  the  New  York  morning  Sun  office  m 
election  tables  were  set  by  compositors,  a  ,d 
Sitting  alongside  an  editor.  As  fast  as  and 
the  figures  were  received,  and  entered  ‘hc 
in  the  l)lank  form,  they  were  given  to  obt£ 
the  printer,  who  had  a  figure  case  in  j^ai 
front  of  him,  and  who  made  the  changes 
under  the  eyes  of  the  editor  in  charge  , 
of  the  table.  Thus  the  time  of  sending 
copy  slips  to  the  composing-room  was  pgj. 
saved,  the  type  table  was  always  in  ^ 
front  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  copy, 
and  alterations  or  changes  were  made 
without  sending  oral  or  written  instruc- 
tions  to  the  composing-room.  When  the 
printer  returned  to  the  composing-room 
he  took  the  completed  table  with  him 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  make-up  man.  g 
The  idea  was  originated  by  E.  F.  Mar¬ 
tin,  foreman  of  the  composing-room,  and 
was  immediately  adopted  by  W.  L.  Ran¬ 
dall,  who  had  charge  of  the  handling 
of  the  returns.  Mr.  Randall’s  method  t 
wa.s  intensive.  All  copy  went  to  him  rect 
and  was  distributed  by  him.  He  per-  auI 
sonally  watched  and  supervised  the  han-  ass 
dling  of  the  news  and  the  work  of  tee 
assigning  to  each  man  his  duty.  of  s 

A  rearrangement  of  the  staff  was  for 
made  for  the  night.  Two  men  from  the  the 
Washington  Bureau  came  to  New  York  his 
to  compile  the  Congressional  table.  The  M 
Albany  man  was  here  to  look  after  the  chai 
State  and  Legislature  tickets,  so  that  the 
each  one  was  familiar  with  the  charac-  mar 
ter  of  the  work  he  was  to  do.  plai 

The  work  was  apportioned  as  follows;  200, 

Presidential  table  and  story,  Edward  C.  stat 
Hill  and  Lawrence  Hills;  Congressional  com 
table  and  story,  Elmer  Murphy  and  J.  A.  a 
Matthews,  of  Washington;  State  story,  for 
P.  T.  Rellihan;  State  tables,  A.  Archie  Qeo 
Evans,  J.  P.  Jones,  and  Charles  Clark;.  p 
city  tables,  John  Clark,  C.  F.  Parish,  and  pap 

R.  D.  Owen;  Legislative  table,  Joseph  the 
McEntee  and  P.  F.  Hanley;  outside  of  sity 
New  York  news,  Milton  V.  Snyder,  tel-  the 
egraph  editor;  make-up,  J.  W.  Bishop,  van 
night  editor;  copy  desk,  H.  B.  Rath- 
bone;  outside  election  news,  M.  G. 

Scheitlin. 

■  Chicago  Honors  Special  Writer  for  the 

Herald  of  that  City. 

Oscar  E.  Hewitt,  publicist  and  special 
writer  on  governmental  problems  for 
the  Chicago  Herald,  has  been  accorded 
well  earned  recognition  in  having  a  new 
kind  of  public  park  named  in  his  honor. 

"Hewitt  Park”  will  doubtless  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  park  development  in  the 
and  William  H.  Anderson.  The  firm  United  States  which  is  already  well 
name  will  be  Francis  &  Anderson.  established  in  Germany.  The  owner  of 
The  Times  was  founded  in  1851.  Mrs.'  a  tract  of  land  to  be  subdivided  in  the 
Francis  has  been  in  charge  since  the  spring  has  promised  to  set  aside  ten 
death  of  her  husband,  the  Hon.  Charles  acres  for  park  purposes.  He  expressed 

S.  Francis,  in  1911.  John  M.  Francis,  the  desire  to  attach  Mr.  Hewitt’s  name 
who  bears  the  name  of  the  founder  of  to  the  gift  because  the  newspaper  man 
the  Troy  Times,  is  the  elder  son  of  the  had  notably  advocated  this  form  of  city 
late  Charles  S.  Francis,  and  has  been  planning. 

associated  with  the  editorial  activities  The  idea  of  preparing  for  the  city’s 
of  the  Times  since  hiS  graduation  from  future  needs  by  arranging  for  parks 
college  in  1902.  William  H.  Anderson  and  playgrounds  and  school  sites  when 
has  been  identified  with  the  Troy  Times,  new  subdivisions  are  opened  and  while 
since  boyhood,  and  has  been  manager  the  land  is  still  inexpensive  was  first 
since  1901.  The  Times  will  be  con-  sponsored  in  Chicago  by  Alderman 
ducted  with  the  same  editorial  and  busi-  Charles  E.  Merriam.  A  resolution  waSj 
ness  policies,  the  new  management  Introduced  in  the  city  council  looking 
announces.  to  the  creation  of  such  a  system.  Mr. 

-  Hewitt  at  once  took  up  the  scheme  and 

JAPS  TO  MAKE  NEWS  PRINT  popularized  it. 

At  one  time  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
1^.  Public  Works,  the  Herald  writer  has 
long  been  the  dean  of  the  municipal 
specialists  in  Chicago.  Every  day  he 
contributes  an  article  on  some  public 
problem.  Often  these  run  in  series  and 
many  of  his  researches  have  afforded 
the  foundations  for  definite  reforms  in 
public  administration.  < 


TO  AID  SMALL  MERCHANTS 


Advertising:’^  Association  of  Chicago'  Acts 
After ’^Hearing  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

.  To  adyisa  and  assist  small  merchants 
Is  the  object  of  a  spe.cial  committee  just 
appointed  by  -  President  Clough,  of  the 
Advertising;  Association  of'  Chicago, 
largely  as  the  result  of  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  by  William  H.  Ingersoll. 

One  feature  of  the  committee’s  work 
will  be  to  show  the  small  advertiser 
how  he  can  get  returns,  in  spite  of  the 
general  feeling  among  this  class  of 
merchants,,  that  it  is  useless,  to  try  to 
attract  attention  alongside  the  big  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  their  full-page  spreads. 

The  committee  .will  also  start  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  bring  into  the  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  as  members  all  the  merchants 
who  wish  to  learn  more  about  selling 
and  advertising  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point.  , ,  I 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  in  his  address  that 
very  few;,  if  any»  small  merchants  ac¬ 
tually  know  upon  what  items  they  are 
making  and  losing  money.  By  pointing 
put  and  assisting  merchants  to  remedy 
mistakes  of.  this  character,  it  is  hoped 
to  render  valuable  aid  to  the  small  ad¬ 
vertiser. 


R.  E.  MATHEWS  GOES  TO  CHINA 


Weaver  with  N.  O.  American 

C.  W.  Weaver  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  c.f  the  New  Orleans 
American.  Mr.  Weaver  ■was  formerly 
advertising  man-vger  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Daily  States  and  Birmingham 
News. 


"Best  Reporter  in  Washington”  Joins 
Forces  of  Steamship  Company. 

R,  Eddy  Mathews,  formerly  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  with  Mrs.  Mathews, 
and  their  young  son,  John,  will  sail 
from  Vancouver  on  November  20  for 
Tien-tsin,  China,  where  he  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  office  of  the  Dollar  Steam¬ 
ship  Company.  Mr.  Mathews  was  rais¬ 
ed  in  Marquette,  Mich.,  the  home  of 
Captain  Robert  Dollar,  the  owner  of  the 
great  Dollar  fleet,  and  is  intimately  ac-' 
quainted  with  the  Dollar  family,  of 
which  three  sons  also  are  associated 
with  their  father  in  the  steamship  busi¬ 
ness.  His  new  position  is  understood 
to  be  a  very  fine  one  from  the  material 
point  at  view,  he  having  had  a  useful 
experience  in  business  before  his  advent 
in  journalisms’ 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Mathews  is  one  the 
Monitor  will  not  easily  recoup,  for  he 
was  commonly  spoken  of  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Press  Gallery  as  "the  best 
reporter  in  Washington.”  He  was  an 
indefatigable  news-gatherer  and  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  men  and  things 
at  the  National  Capitol.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  the  highest  personal  character, 
and  bis  departure  will  make  a  visible 
gap  in  the  famous  corps  of  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondenta 


PARK  NAMED  FOR  HEWITT 


CHANGE  ON  TROY  (N.  Y.)  TIMES 


FEATURES 
TIP  THE  BALANCE 


News  is  becoming  more  and 
more  universalized. 


News  m  one  paper  is  some¬ 
thing  like  news  in  other 
papers. 

When  a  man  is  deciding  be¬ 
tween  buying  one  paper  and 
another  —  it  is  usually  some’ 
feature  which -tip^  the  balance. 

He  buys  one  paper  and  not. 
another,  becaose  the  one  has 
Walt  Mason,  or  some  other 
good  .feature,  and  the  other' 
nasn’t.  j 

Get  our  plan  for  putting  ten 
(ittle’featnrts  in  your  paper 
for  less  than  the  trost  of  one 
trtah  on  'yoiir^ pgVroll.  If  you 
take  us  up — the  balance  will: 
always  tip  YOUR  WAY. 


LIGHTNING  STRIKES  TWICE 


Editor  and  Woman  Wr|t*t  Follow  Foot¬ 
steps  of  Their  Predecessors. 

That  lightning  does  strike  twice  in 
the  same  place  occasionally  js  proven 
in  the  announcement  this  week  of  the 
marriage  .oh[  Wednesday,  Noyepaber-  8, 
of  Victor  Morgan)  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Press  and  Miss  Beatrice  Bur¬ 
ton,  star  woman  writer  of  the  Pres.s. 
The  bride  is  perhaps  better  known  un¬ 
der  her  pen  name  of  ''Paula  Page.” 
while  Mr-  Moil^an  is  one  of  -  the  be.st- 
known  editors  in  the  Middle  West. 

In  1909,  Ray  Long,  then  editor  of  the 
Press,  was  married  to  Mra  Pearl  P. 
Schou,  who  held  the  same  relative  po¬ 
sition  on  the  paper  that  Miss  3urton 


James  A.  Emery  Gives  Interesting 
formation  About  Their  Plans. 

James  A.  Emery,  general  counsel  of 
the  National  As.sociutlon  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  Japanese  business  men  are  ready 
to  sell  white  paper  in  this  country  at 
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In  The  Last  Five  Months 


(June,  July,  August,  September,  October) 


Tie  New  York 
Evening  Mail 

Has  Gained  in  Advertising  Volume 

421,948  lines 


This  is  a  greater  volume  of  gain  in  advertising  than 
was  accomplished  by 

Any  Other  New  York  Evening  Newspaper. 

The  Gain  made  by  The  Evening  Mail  was  greater 
by  30,862  lines  than  its  nearest  competitor. 


*THE  RECORD 


( Gains 

in  Columns) 

Mail 

Sun 

Tel. 

Globe 

Jour. 

Post 

World 

June 

330 

306 

144 

274 

85 

1 6s 

QO 

July 

215 

210 

II4 

80 

108L 

8L 

200L 

Aug 

434 

385 

265 

313 

129 

139 

86 

Sept. 

21 1 

205 

146 

74 

61 

36 

53L 

Oct. 

254 

232 

256 

7 

228 

13 

13L 

Totals 

l! 

1 

00 

1 

925 

748 

395 

345 

97L 

♦Where  losses  occurred,  the  letter  “L”  is  placed  heside  the  figure. 


THE  EVENING  MAIL 


led  all  of  the  New  Y'ork  evening  papers  in  volume  of  gains  for 
June,  July,  August  and  September. 

It  was  distanced  by  only  two  columns  in  the  fight  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  October.  The  paper  that  took  the  lead  is  a  seven-day  classi¬ 
fied  medium,  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  advertising  being  of  this  character. 

On  display  advertising  The  Evening  Mail  was  still  far  in  the 
lead. 


Why  The  Evening  Mail  Is  Leading 


Increasing  circulation;  the  retention  of  the  great  purchasing 
power  circulation  which  it  already  jsossessed ;  an  improved  news¬ 
paper  with  both  the  Associated  and  United  Press  news  services, 
and  the  great  cartoonist  Goldberg. 


The  Evening  Mail  is  the  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper  in  New  York 

The  new  location  at  25  City  Hall  Place,  obtained  to  take  care  of  in¬ 
creased  advertising  and  circulation  and  equipped  with  new  presses  and 
all  other  modern  machinery  is  the  most  complete  newspaper  plant  in 
New  York. 


NEXT  PRESIDENT  TO  BE 
INVITED  TO  ST.  LOUIS 


That  City  and  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  Will  Ask 

Nation’s  Chief  Executive  to  Attend 

Convention  Next  June  —Church  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  Formed  with  Dr. 

Reisner  as  Head  -Pushing  Preparations 

Ht.  Louis  and  national  advertising 
men,  in  ail  likelihood,  will  be  hosts  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
Sunday,  the  third  day  of  next  June. 
Such  was  the  practical  decision  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  (’tubs  of  the  World,  reach¬ 
ed  shortly  Itefore  the  adjournment  of 
the  recent  two-day  session  in  that  city. 
An  Invitation  will  l.>c  extended  the  na¬ 
tion’s  chief  executive  in  ample  time. 

In  and  after  executive  session  of  the 
executive  committee.  -  held  since  Tub 
Kditor  and  Publisher's  last  report  of 
the  Ht.  Louis  meeting,  the  following 
financial  committee  was  appointed:  I.ia- 
fayette  Young,  jr..  Des  Moines,  chair¬ 
man;  Barney  Link,  New  York;  O.  C. 
Harn,  New  York;  Keuben  Donnelly, 
(’hicago,  and  John  Clyde  Osw'ald,  New 
York. 

The  executive  committee  also  approv¬ 
ed  the  final  draft  of  a  bill,  which  it 
is  expected  will  ire  introduced  in  the 
I.«gislature  of  every  State  to  protect 
the  public  from  fraudulent  substitution. 

A  department  on  church  axivertising 
was  formally  added  to  the  department- 
als  of  the  National  Advertising  Com¬ 
mission  at  the  meeting,  Christian  F. 
Kelsner,  of  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  New 
York,  was  named  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  A  fund  of  $10,000  will  be  raised 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  start  an  educational  campaign 
to  get  communities  interested  in  church 
advertising.  An  exhibit  of  church  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  on  view  at  the  Ad 
Men's  Convention  in  St.  Louis  next 
June. 

ACCOUNTINO  SYSTEM  APPROVED. 

A  committee  lo  devise  a  system  of 
costs  accounting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
smaller  retailer,  who  cannot  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  services  of  high-priced  ac¬ 
countants,  was  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
mission.  Roy  E.  Tilles,  secretary  of 
the  Lindell  Dry  Goods  Company,  is  the 
St.  Louis  member.  The  others  are:  I. 
G.  Kiemler,  of  I'iayton;  N.  M.  Peters, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  William  H.  In- 
gersoll,  of  New  Ycik,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  committee.  The  costs  account¬ 
ing  system  will  be  sold  as  cheaply  as 
possible  to  the  small  dealers.  Carl  Hunt, 
editor  of  Associated  Advertising,  says 
that  many  of  the  small  merchants 
fail  in  business  l.ecause  they  have  no 
way  of  checking  leaks  in  their  business. 
In  1904,  according  to  Hunt,  there  were 
18,280  commercial  failures  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  exclusive  of  banks,  and  in 
1915  the  number  b.ad  increased  to  22,- 
156,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

The  first  step  to  make  the  1917  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  to  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  next  June,  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  organization,  was 
taken  at  a  recent  meeti/ig  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Plans  were  formulated  to  prepare  a 
survey  of  every  facility  in  St.  Louis 
which  would  tend  to  the  success  of  the 
1917  convention.  The  survey  will  in¬ 
clude  data  on  hotel  accommodations, 
street-car  facilitie.s,  entertainment  ad¬ 
vantages,  etc. 


is  busy  arranging  for  large  .md  com¬ 
modious  quarters  for  the  handling  of 
the  thousands  of  visitors  next  June 
Since  the  return  of  the  victoiious  del¬ 
egation  that  brought  home  the  bacon 
from  Philadelphi.i,  a  new  jot)  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  plan  is  to  include  a  comt)rehen- 
sive  survey  and  compilation  (>1  the  his¬ 
torical  events  and  accomplishments  of 
the  local  club  from  its  early  histoi-y  and 
through  the  activities  and  work  to  be 
accomplished  for  the  big  June  t  onven- 
tlon.  George  M.  Burbach,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Post-Dispati  h.  Roy 
Simpson  and  Byron  W.  Orr  will  have 
the  compilation  in  charge,  as.sisted  by 
Pre.sldent  Linn. 

The  club  is  also  arranging  to  have 
a  speaking  division.  The  new  roster, 
under  the  direction  of  Altert  von  Hoff¬ 
man,  is  ju.st  being  distributed. 


MOVIE  ADS  ARE  BIG  ASSET 


Newspaper  Revenues  Are  Swollen 

Through  Paid  Publicity  for  Films. 

That  the  advertisements  of  motion 
picture  exhibitors  constitute  an  enor¬ 
mous  revenue  to  newspapers  and  that 
this  form  of  advertising  is  still  in  its 
embryonic  stage,  was  pointed  out  by 
William  Hines  of  the  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures  Corporation.  “A  considerable 
amount  of  revenue  from  this  source  has 
already  been  derived,”  he  declared,  “but 
a  tremendous  amount  is  yet  to  lie  de¬ 
veloped  by  energetic  work  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper.  The  motion  picture 
industry  is  largely  dependent  for  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  dailies,  and  I-  am  able  to 
visualize  the  time  this  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  will  produce  a  large  proportion 
of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  various 
newspapers  in  this  country.” 

The  views  of  H.  A.  Hallett,  manager 
of  the  motion  picture  advertising  of 
the  Morning  Telegraph,  coincide  with 
those  of  Mr.  Hines.  "We  are  carrying 
close  to  one  and  three-quarter  million 
lines  of  motion  picture  advertising 
yearly,”  he  asserted.  To  show  the  un¬ 
precedented  increa.se  in  advertising  of 
this  description,  he  said,  "Whereas  in 
the  months  of  September  and  Octolier 
of  1914  the  Morning  Telegraph  carried 
52,911  lines,  and  in  these  two  months  of 
1915  printed  58,837  lines  of  display  ad- 
verti.sing  for  the  manufacturers  of 
photo-plays,  we  have  in  the  ctfrrespond- 
ing  months  of  this  year  carried  111,173 
lines.  The  figures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  For  these  two  months  1916 
.shows  an  increase  over  1914  of  110  per 
cent,  and  over  1915  of  88  per  cent.  The 
growth  of  this  brand  of  advertising  in 
almost  all  the  dailies  is  nothing  short 
of  amazing.” 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  develoi)ed 
a  revenue  from  motion  picture  adv'er- 
tising  of  approximaltely  $200,000  per 
year,  while  the  Seattle  Times  derives 
$80,000  per  year  from  a  similar  source. 
Other  paper  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  that  are  developing  this 
kind  of  advertising  are:  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger,  the  Boston  Traveler,  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Leader,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
and  the  Denver  Post. 


SEEKING  A  THOUSAND  MEMBERS. 

The  club  is  progressing  steadily  with 
its  campaign  for  1.000  members.  The 
office  of  the  club  it  how  located  in  the 
Chemical  Building,  while  a  committee 


To  Discuss  News  Print 

President  Rountree,  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  editors  of  Texas  to  discuss 
the  news  print  situation.  The  gathering 
w'as  held  in  Waco,  on  November  10.  Ad¬ 
verse  legislation  now  pending  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  which  It  is  claimed  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  all  newspapers,  publishers, 
and  editors,  was  discussed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 
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BENNETT  WILLING  TO  MOVE 


TOOT-AND-WINK .  BULLETINS 


S«  Sav!-  Broker  Who  Sues  for  Commis- 
fcions  in  Herald  Site  Deal. 


Maintaining  he  had  won  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett’s  consent  to  surrender  an 
nnexpin-il  lease  on  the  land  at  Herald 
Square  for  $200,000,  and  that  he  had 
obtained  P'rank  D.  Waterman,  pen  man- 
ufactun  r,  as  tenant  of  the  site  and  a 
twenty-story  building  proposed  there¬ 
for,  Sol.  Bloom  has  brought  a  $62,500 
suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  against  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Forest  Manice,  Newbold  L.  R. 
Edgar,  and  Henry  M.  Alexander.  The 
land  in  question  is  the  home  of  the 
Evening  Telegram  and  the  Herald. 

The  land,  the  complaint  asserts,  was 
leased  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  1890.  It  then 
was  called  generally  the  Manice  prop¬ 
erty. 

Mr.  Bloom,  whose  real-estate  office  is 
at  1476  Broadway,  a.sserts  in  his  papers 
that,  after  Mr.  Bennett  agreed  to  sur¬ 
render  his  unexpired  term,  he  obtained 
a  tenant  for  a  building,  to  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $1,500,000. 
The  term  was  to  be  twenty-one  years, 
at  $250,000  a  year. 

-  Mr.  Bloom  says  the  defendants  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  his  commissions.  He  holds 
that  his  services  in  inducing  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  are  reasonably  worth  $10,000.  For 
getting  Mr.  Waterman  as  prospective 
tenant,  he  claims  1  per  cent,  of  the 
propo.sed  rental  for  twenty-one  years, 
or  $52,500. 

Although  executives  of  the  Herald  re¬ 
fuse  to  di.scuss  Mr.  Bennett’s  plans,  it 
is  .said  that  he  was  not  averse  to  ac¬ 
cepting  the  terms  alleged  to  have  been 
offered  by  the  Manice  trustees,  because 
the  Herald  Building  had  become  far  too 
small  for  the  needs  of  the  Herald  and 
the  Evening  Telegram,  but  that  the 
chief  incentive  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bennett  was  now  paying  rental  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land 
for  newspaper  purposes.  Mr.  Bennett 
erected  the  Herald  Building  when  the 
new.spaper  moved  uptown  in  1890,  but 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  build¬ 
ing  reverted  to  the  owner  of  the  ground 
when  the  lease  expired.  He  pays  $70,000 
a  year  net  rental  for  the  ground,  and 
the  taxes  on  the  property  amount  to 
about  as  much  more. 


Philadelphia  Ledgers  .\nnoanced  “Elec¬ 
tion”  of  Hughes  by  Unique  Method. 

Philadelphia,  November  8. — Two  nov¬ 
elties  in  news  dissemination  were  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Ledgers  on  election 
night  —  telautograph  bulletins  and  the 
"toot-and-wink”  idea,  which  originated 
in  the  fertile  brain  of  Ben  Raleigh,  city 
editor  of  the  Evening  Ledger.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  was  put  through  with  the 
aid  of  Chief  McLaughlin,  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Electric  Bureau,  whereby  some 
16,000  arc  lights  throughout  the  city 
flashed  off  and  on  twice  at  9:15,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  election  of  Hughes,  which 
at  that  time  seemed  certain.  They  were 
to  flash  five  times  if  the  Democratic  can. 
didate  was  reelected.  Factories  by  the 
score  al.so  announced  the  reputed  vic¬ 
tory  by  two  blasts  from  their  whistles, 
and  two  wireless  stations,  especially  en¬ 
gaged,  snapped  the  message  broadcast, 
over  the  land  and  out  to  sea,  where  the 
relay  mark,  Q  S  'T,  caused  it  to  be  for¬ 
warded  far  and  wide  over  the  ocean 
and  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

Lighting  experts  in  every  large  city 
in  the  country  were  much  Interested  in 


the  “winking”  plan,  which,  it  is  said, 
would  be  invaluable  in  case  of  mobiliza. 
tion  or  any  other  crisis  of  national  or 
civic  importance.  Twenty-five  official 
winkers  and  whistlers  sent  out  the  news 
from  the  Ledger  office.  Carlisle,  Pa., 
followed  the  Ledgers’  lead  and  ’’winked” 
its  arc  lights  by  the  same  code. 

The  telautograph  tracings  were  du¬ 
plicated  by  stereopticons,  which  threw 
their  messages  on  great  screens  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  opposite  the  Union 
League  and  seven  other  locations. 


EVENING  POST  NEAREST  RIGHT 


Maintained  Steadily  Election  Night  That 
Result  Was  in  Doubt. 


A  Live  Ad  Association 


SPECULATING  AS  TO  KEELEY 


With  the  installation  of  officers,  the 
Advertising  Association  of  Chicago  is 
entering  upon  a  new  year  which  the 
members  promise  will  be  memorable  in 
making  the  Club  an  outstanding  factor 
m  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  the  great  na¬ 
tional  .’’’ovement  for  the  good  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  During  the  year  the  Club’s 
membership  has  been  increased  to  SOo; 
the  bonded  indebtedness  has  been  paid; 
a  ’’Better  Advertising  Bureau”  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  discipline  fraudulent  ati- 
vertisers;  the  Club  organized  the  first 
church  publicity  conference  in  the 
United  States,  and  much  else  was  ac¬ 
complished. 


Of  all  the  New  York  newspapers,  the 
Evening  Post  was  the  only  one  that 
insisted  Tuesday  night  that  the'election 
was  in  doubt.  With  the  first  sweep  to¬ 
ward  Hughes,  most  of  the  papers  fig¬ 
uratively  threw  up  their  hands  and  an¬ 
nounced  Hughes  as  the  winner.  The 
Post,  to  the  contrary,  announced  in 
extras  and  to  telephone  inquirers  that 
while  it  looked  like  Hughes,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  still  in  doubt.  Their  11:30  P. 
M.  extra  announced  that  ’’Hughes 
probably  elected”  and  gave  the  results 
as  then  known. 

Special  wires  and  everything  .possible 
to  get  the  news  into  the  office  and  out 
to  inquirers  were  installed,  with  the 
result  that  many  compliments  were 
heard  on  the  reliability  of  the  service. 
Large  crowds  stood  around  the  Post 
bulletin  board  eagerly  reading  the 
the  latest  returns  and  giving  vent  to 
their  pleasure  or  displeasure  according 
to  the  returns. 


It's  only  a  quitter  who  faila 


Trip  of  Chicago  Editor  to  London  Is 
Causing  Much  Comment. 

Chicago,  November  8.  —  Numerous 
rumors  are  afloat  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  visit  of  James  Keeley,  editor  of 
tlie  Chicago  Herald,  to  I^mdon  at  the 
present  time.  The  speculation  is  intcn- 
.sified  because  it  is  assumed  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  mission  of  prime  importance 
would  induce  Mr.  Keeley  to  leave  the 
United  States  on  the  eve  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election. 

Although  no  authentic  Information  is 
vouchsafed  by  tlvj  management  of  the 
Herald,  one  story  has  been  persistently 
circulated  and  is  given  some  credence 
in  newspaper  circles.  It  is  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  Mr.  Keeley,  who  was  born  in 
England,  is  considering  a  proposal  to 
Ijecome  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Keeley  is  one  of  the  best-known 
newspaper  men  not  only  in  Chicago, 
but  in  the  United  States.  Through  na¬ 
tive  ability  he  rose  from  newsboy  to 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  later  engineered  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
and  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  changing  the 
name  to  Chicago  Herald,  of  which  he 
became  editor. 


New  High-Water  Mark 


Net  Paid  Daily  Average 
Circulation  of  the 


For  the  Month  of  October,  1916 


414,934 


Divided  as  follows: 


Weekdays 

Sundays 


357,839 
7 1 1 ,990 


These  figures  exclude  all  returns  or  unsold  copies,  all  spoiled  or  Waste,  all 
copies  used  by  employes,  and  all  free  copies  of  whatsoeyrer  kind. 
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NEWSPAPER  NIGHT  OF 
NEWARK  AD  MEN’S  CLUB 


Seitz,  of  the  World,  Rogerg,  of  the  Globe, 

Whetmore  of  the  Mail  and  Wright  of 

the  Newark' Call  Diicuased  the  Effi. 

cacy  ■  of '  iVewgpaper  Advertising  and 

Reader  Confidence.  ^  . 

Advertising  men,  advertisers,  and 
newspaper*  men  to  the  number  of  more 
than  200  gathered  at  the  Robert  Treat 
Hotel,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Thur.sday  eve¬ 
ning,  November  9,  to  participate  in 
Newspaper  Night.  Uepresentatiye  .New 
York '  publishers  and  "others  addressed 
the  meeting,  the  theme  of  all  being 
newspaper  adv^rUsiQg.  .  \'\ 

Leonard  Dreyfass,  president  of  the 
Newark  Advertising  Men’s  Club  read 
letters  from  Mayor  Raymond,  Thomas 
A.  Kdison — who  is  a  member  of  the 
cluli — and  Nathaniel  C.  Wright,  editor 
of  the  Newark  Star-Eagle,  who  coUld 
not  be  present!  Eugene  \V.  Parrell. 
advertising  manager  of  the  l^ewark 
Evening  New.s,  was  toastmaster.  While 
the  dinner  was  being  served,  copies  of 
the  Jersey  Skeeter,  an  ^d  club  enter¬ 
prise,  was  circulated.  ,  ' 

Don  C.  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World, 
spoke  on  newspaper  ’  advertising.  He 
spoke  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  .since  the  day  whep  one  paper  on 
which  he  worked  sold  its  eritire  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  one  man,  and  never 
knew  those  who  used  its  columns,  to 
present-day  methods,  and  the  efficiency 
in  the  copy  u-sed.  He  cited  the  instance 
of  Newark,  a  great  city,  close  to  New 
York  which  has  grown  and  continues 
to  grow,  and  who.se  merchants  have 
increased  their  business  and  the  town’s 
prosperity  by  the  liberal  u.se  of  adver- 
tlsang  space  in  the  home  papers. 

He  said  he  was  reproached  once  by 
a  man,  to  whom  be  told  the  efforts  his 
pai)er  made  to,  get  dt  the  bottonr  of  any 
complaint  made  by  readers  and  the 
care  exercised  to  discriminate  between 
the  good  and  the  bad.  Newspapers 
.should  not  be  reproached  If  an  occa- 
.sional  t>ad  adverti.sement  gets  into  its 
columns,,  any  more,  than  should  a  rail¬ 
road  president,  if  one  of  his  agents  sells 
a  ticket  to  a  burglar, 
tja.son  Rogers,  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
•spoke  on  the  development  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  educational  methods.  Truth 
in  advertising,  he  sa«d,  is  necessary, 
but  confidence  is  e.ssential,  and  the 
Imilding  up  of  reader  confidence,  by 
finding  out  what  the  people  want,  and 
then  developing  advertising  along  those 
lines,  always  gives  results.  He  cited 
ekperiences  of  the  Globe,  and  told  of 
achievements  in  that  line,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  con.structjye  campaigns.- alcmg 
nsodern  lines.  It  is  possible  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  accompli.sh  more  by  using  less 
space,  if  the  copy  is  prepared  better. 
Ijess  large  type  -and  more  white  space 
in  advertising. will  mdke'dn  advertise-' 
ment  stand  out  from  a  mass  of  circus 
pbster  ad.s. 

John^..  Vyhetm()r<^pf  the  N.ew  York 
Mail,  was  ftjll  ofWlt 'jjihat  kept  its  i‘udi-rj. 
eace  in  Jfiughtefr.^  TSe  best  o4Hdence  o0 
the  effid'ieno'  of  aefyerti-sing;  he  saidj  ^ 
was  iruthej^litical  c3bpy  put-out  by  th^'^ 
tfro  great  parties.  So  well  were  the  two 
candidates  .advertised  that  foity-eight 
hours  after  the  last  ballot  had  been 
cast,  no  one  knew  which  Of  ihenr  bad 
been  elected.  Advertising  brought  50,- 
OOO  people  In  front  of  Democratic  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  to  see  Presi¬ 
dent  Wi'son — the  best  kind  of  a  tribute 
ta  the  efficacy  of  newspaper  display 


This  poem  was  read 'by  Don  C.  Seitz 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Nev.’ark  Advertis¬ 
ing  Men’s  Club. 

Newarebia!  .. 

Across  the  meetdows  where  the  skeeters 
..  dwell  f. 

And  turbid  tides  retreat  and  swell. 
Where  muskrats  lurk  and  grasses  tall 
Half  hide,  the  tracks  where  ,the  trolleys 
crawl  ... 

Lies  Newark,  City  of  the  Plain, 

First  stop  for  Scranton  'of  the  train 
That  leaves  New  York,  out  West  to  go 
By  way  of  the  Gap  and  Buffalo! 

Fair  Phoebe’s  .snowy  route  you  gmess, 
’Tis  not  to  puff  I  write  it — yes: 

The  city  rises  from  the  oozy  brack 
That  wards  the  raging  Hackensack. 

Beyond  the  trestles  and  the  ties 
That  bind  it  to  the  verities 
Of  great  New  York,  whose  towers  high 
Bold  Market  Street  essays  to  vie! 

No  foreign  State,  but  one  of  ease 
New  Jersey  is — I  pen  to  please — 
Where  values  rise  and  taxes  grow 
After  you’ve  bought  a  bungalow! 

'Two  hundred  years  and  fifty  more 
Hath  Newark  grown — I  will  not  bore 
With  facts  and  figures — I’m  content 
To  write  alone  of  sentiment! 

But  what  a  town!  Its  fame  rides  far 
From  Sandy  Hook  to  Gibraltar; 

“Strong  as" — there,  I  almost  wrote  it — 
Stop  here!  O  muse — I  will  not  quote  it! 

Whence  it  began?  It  had  a  starter 
I’m  pretty  sure  it  was  McCarter 
Or  some  such  chap  whose  chinmeys  rise 
E'en  now  in  P.  S.  enterprise! 

It  makes  our  buttons,  caps,  and  top.s. 

Its  auto  horns  shriek  out  short  stops 
To  all  the  world,  while  forks  and  knives 
Are  some  of  the  things  the  place  con¬ 
trives.  -  •  -  -  -  . 

My,  but  it  goes  ahead  so  fast 
You  wonder  if  the  pace  can  last! 

Sure  as  you  live!  I  think  McCarter 
When  turned  from  Gaelic  means  “The 
Starter!” 


polled  on  ^amp  question 


NEWS  PRINT  PROnTS  GROW 


Retailers’  Council  of  Ohio  Asked  Can¬ 
didates  Where  They' Stood. 

As  part  of  the  campaign  of  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  Council,  of  Ohio,  to  obtain  legis¬ 
lation  that  wiir  tend  to  eliminate  the 
trading ‘stamp  and  its  allied  evils  from 
retail  merchandising,  bulletins  'were 
sebt  out  by  the  manager  of  the  Council, 
Jo^ph  A.  Spitzig,  jr.,  to  candidates  for 
office  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ohio,  with  the  following  result: 

Four  Republican  and  three  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
five  Republican  and  seven  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  house  said  they  fav¬ 
ored  and  would  support  such  legisla¬ 
tion.  Three  candidates  were  non-com¬ 
mittal,  and  eleven  candidates  did  not 
answer  the  question.  Two  were  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  plan.  Even  with  those  op¬ 
posed,  non-committal  and  failing  to 
answer  the  question,  the  movement 
might  win  out  on  this  basis,  as  five 
more  candidates  are  in  favor  of  the 
plan,  against  the  combined  number  who 
might  be  opposed  to  it. 

Manager  Spitzig  has  had  many  of 
the  letters  in  answer  to  the  question 
reproduced  and  distributed  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council. 


MAY  KEEP  MAN  IN  WASHINGTON 


Sells  1.000,000  Papers  a  Day 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  printed  more 
than  1,000,000  copies  for  two  successive 
days.  Wedne.sday  the  sales,  due  to  the 
unusual  interest  in  the  election  returns, 
amounted  to  1,077,654  copies,  Thursday 
1,027,779  copies  were  sold.  These  are 
high-water-mark  records  for  the  United 
States,  and  break  the  Journal’s  own 
record.  On  several  other  occasions  the 
Journal  has  sold  as  many  as  1,000,000 
copies  in  a  .single  day,  but  never  before 
has  it  exceeded  these  figures  for  two 
successive  days.  F'creseelng  the  un¬ 
precedented  demand,  J.  C.  Dayton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal,  took  extra  precau¬ 
tions  to  reduce  pressroom  waste.  His 
plans  were  .so  well  carried  out  that  there 
were  only  288  spoiled  copies  on  Wednes¬ 
day — another  record. 

-  i  #  >  - ■  .  5  ( 

Jewish  Dailies  Increase  Price 
All  five  of  the  Jewish  dailies  publish¬ 
ed,  in  New  York  city  j-aiagd  their. -.pric^ 
Wedn^ay  jfrom  oneuto  two  ^nta'Thfe 
five  impei^  claiin  to  haveZ^^  a  daily 
<  ircul^tlon  of  over  50^,000.  Isi|kel  FYledr’ 
kin,  ptibliaher  ot  the  Jewish' Morning 
Journal,  stated,  that  the  increase  was 
.made  bemuse  Of  the  inereased  priw  of' 
news  print  and  everything  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  newspaper.  Irving  AH- 
man,  -  general  manager  of-  ’  the  .>Day^ 
stated  that  as  the  JewUh  papers  do  not 
carry  enough  advertising  to  permit  the 
sale  of  the  papers  at  one  cent,  the  only 
logical  thing  to  do  was  to  Increase  to 


N.  E.  A.  Considering  Plan  to  Guard 
Newspaper  Interests. 

The  National  Eldltorial  Association, 
through  its  legislative  committee,  is 
considering  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
representative  at  Washington,  to  look 
after  legislation  in  Congress  and  the 
Senate  that  might  affect  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  general. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
George  E.  Hosmer,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  and  Lee  J.  Roun¬ 
tree,  a  past  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  spent  several  weeks  in  Washing¬ 
ton  looking  after  affairs  at  their  own 
expense. 

■There  are  29,000  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States,  represent¬ 
ing  a  capital  investment  of  over  |250,- 
000,000,  and  the  legislative  committee 
announces  that  it  is  about  time  that 
this  vast  interest  'was  protected  from 
vicious  legislation. 


PUNCH  MAKES  POST  PAY 


New  York  Paper  Settles  for  Use  of 
Drawings  and  Cartoons. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  just 
paid  to  the  proprietors  of  Punch  (Lon¬ 
don)  1450  for  the  use  of  drawings  and 
cartoons  taken  from  and  faithfully 
credited  to  that  periodical  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  several  months  following  the 
registry  of  Punch’s  American  copyright 
after  November  1,  1914.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  $10  each. 

.The  Evening  Post  was  willing  and  of-' 
fe'red  io'pay  for  these  drawings,  at  the 
usual  reasonable  rate  paid  foe  such  na¬ 
tures  to  other  foreign  i>eriodloalSj  but' 
Punqh  was  obdurate  and  enforced  vdpi- 
out'  remorse  Its  technical  powers.  It  Ye.. 
'^sed  to  make  any  allowance  for  differ¬ 
ence  in  sl$e  or  importance  of  the  draw¬ 
ings,'  or  to  acknowledge  that  it  benefited 
In  any  way ’by  the  incidental  advertls- 
ingr.~*'  '  ■  ^ 

This  announcement  is  madfe  as  a  word 
-  to  the  wise  among  other  American  pub¬ 
lications.  'Punch  will  have  Its  pound  of 
fiesh.  '  ■  < 


Stocks  Soar  in  Sympathy  with  Increased 
Demand'  at  Higher  Prices. 

The  Spectator,  a  New  York  insurance 
journal,  in  an  article  discussing  the 
present  price  of  news  print,  and  the 
necessity  for  rigid  Government  investi¬ 
gation,  has  the  following  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  profits  manufacturers 
are  making:  ' 

“It  Is  notorious  that  the  profits  of  the 
paper  makers  were  never  larger  than  at 
present.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  re- 
fiected  by  the  fact  that  the  securities  of 
such  as  are  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  been  soaring  steadily  during  the 
period  of  the  war  and  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  daily  papers  for  some 
time  as  among  the  most  attractive  spe¬ 
cialties  in  a  bull  market.  These  condi¬ 
tions  have  caused  a  serious  curtailment 
of  the  profits  of  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  land,  and  even  threaten  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  many  of  the  smaller  publish¬ 
ers." 


CANADA  TO  GET  2%  CENT  P.\PER 


Extra  Half  Cent  It  Was  Proposed  to 
Charge  to  be  Added  to  Export  Price. 

Due  to  pressure  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Canadian  newspaper  publishers 
will  probably  get  their  1917  white  paper 
supply  at  two  and  one-half  cents,  at  the 
mill,  instead  of  three  cents,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  charge.  The  difference, 
according  to  a  well-known  authority, 
will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  exported 
news  print,  the  bulk  of  which  is  sent 
to  American  publishers.  There  was  the 
alternative  of  prohibiting  the  export  of 
news  print,  as  indicated  in  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  last  week,  unless  the 
request  of  the  Government  was  com¬ 
plied  vyith.  Had  such  a  step  been  taken, 
it  would  seriously  have  affected  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  supply  in  this  country.  As 
it  is,  it  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  keep 
quotations,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
at  a  higher  level  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  mills  were  permitted  to 
charge  the  same  price  in  Canada  that 
they  would  exact  from  those  in  this 
country. 


Election  Returns  on  the  Border 
Soldiers  on  the  Mexican  border  re¬ 
ceived  election  news  last  Tuesday  about 
as  quickly  as  any  one  In  the  country. 
The  powerful  United  States  wireless 
station  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  flashed  bulletins  to  small  receiv¬ 
ing  sets  of  the  Signal  Corps,  so  dis¬ 
posed  that  one  receiving  station  was 
easily  accessible  to  every  military  camp 
on  the  border.  Election  returns  were 
delivered  to  the  wireless  by  , the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  a  special  loop  being  put  in 
so  thaA  the  bulletins  could  be  receiv¬ 
ed  directly  at  the  office  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wireless  station.  Even  General 
Pershing’s  troops  In  Mexico  received 
’  these  election  bulletins  almost  as  early 
a»  .th,4iy  -were  delivered  in  the  newspa- 
p*r  offices’*  '  ,  ^ 

■  Making  Ee^omiea'  Count  ! 

.-  .v-  »,  ^  fC 

'  During  the  montb..<)f  September^ 
1916,  gooording  to  a  bulletin  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  Washington  Star  print¬ 
ed  242  columns  of  advertising  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  amount  printed  during  Sep-' 
tember  of  1915;  592  columns  less  of 
,  reading  matter;  used  ten  tons  less  of 
news  print,  yet  showed  a  substantial 
‘  Increase  In  circulation  for  both  daily 
and  Sunday  issues. 


The  office  generally  seeks  the  man.  It  is  not  the  effort,  but  the  result  that 
not  the  man  the  office  (when  It’s  a  case  counts — Sisyphus  is  still  pushing  the 
■  jttiy  dwty)/—  -J— — — -  reek.  --t—'  -  • 
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Model 


The  Highest  Compliment 

SO  far  paid 

INTERTYPE  SUPERIORITY 

is  the  fact  that  during  the  week  following  our 
recent  exhibit  in  Philadelphia  five  salesmen  rep¬ 
resenting  the  old  line  slug  casting  composing 
machine  made  a  street  by  street  canvass  of  the 
city.  In  spite  of  this  canvass  7  more  Model  C 
Intertypes  were  sold  to  Philadelphia  printers. 


55  MACHINES  SOLD  DURING  OCTOBER 


THE  EDITOR  r&:.7PUBL^SBER^FOR. NOVEMBER  11.  1916  - 


Model  A  (single  magazine)  $2100 
Model  B  (two  magazines)  '' '  2600 
Model  C  (three  magazines)  3000 


NEW  York.  n.  y.  Chicago,  ill.  new  Orleans,  la.  san  francisco,  cal.  ' 

World  Building  Old  Colony  Building  589  Carondelet  Street  S6  Third  Street 

Canadjan  Agents:  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


:  ."j-.ia  sr.'.io  ».«i' 

“iir  9-iJ  rca 


ORPORATION 


The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Times  has 
gone  into  a  receivership.  The  Times 
was  startd  in  1910  by  C.  C.  Howard,  of 
Kirksvllle,  Mo.,  who  operated  it  two 
years,  and  then  sold  to  C.  A.  Kimball, 
a  newspaper  man  of  Manhattan,  Kan. 
For  the  last  six  months  the  paper  has 
been  operated  by  Hugh  Moore,  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 
Mr.  Moore  will  operate  the  paper  until 
the  property  is  sold.  The  causes  of  the 
paper’s  financial  difficulties  were  the  high 
cost  of  materials  and  an  overcrowded 
local  field. 


great  searchlight  bulletins  CANADA  BARS  HEARST  PAPERS  Receiver  for  Columbia  (Mo.)  Times 

^  j  j  Ml  *  DJI-  •  inT  o'.  .1  TTi  Th®  Ck)lumbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Times  has 

One  Hundred  Miles  Away  Read  International  News  Service  Also  .Under  ^  receivership.  The  Times 

Albany  Paper’s  Returns.  Ban— France  FoBows  BritisI)  i.Lead.  was  startd  in  1910  by  C.  C.  Howard,  of 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  The  ban  on  the  IntemaWonfU  News  Kirksvllle,  Mo.,  who  operated  it  two 
Press  devised  a  unique  plan  for  an-  Service  InauguraXed  by  the  Brittsh  au-  years,  and  then  sold  to  C.  A.  Kimball, 

^  thoritles,  has  been  extended  to  cover  a  newspaper  man  of  Manhattan,  Kan. 

..nncinc  the  result  of  the  Presidential  ’  _  •  „  ,  . 

,  France  and  Canada.  In  France  the  or-  For  the  last  six  months  the  paper  has 

election  Tuesday.  The  newspaper  excluding  the  International  and  all  been  operated  by  Hugh  Moore,  formerly 
mfintains  offices  In  Schenectady  and  Hearst  publications  from  the  use  a  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 
Troy,  and  made  arrangements  with  the  of  the  cable  and  mall  was  along  the  Mr.  Moore  will  operate  the  paper  until 
General  Klectric  Company  of  Schenee-  same  lines  as  that  recently  issued  in  the  property  is  sold.  The  causes  of  the 
t»dy  whereby  residents  of  the  State  for  England.  In  Canada  the  order  is  more  paper’s  financial  difficulties  were  the  high 
miles  around  these  three  cities  could  drastic.  There  the  Hearst  papers  are  cost  of  materials  and  an  overcrowded 
he  Infonrii'd  of  the  results  of  the  na-  not  only  prohibited  from  circulation  local  field, 
tlonal  and  State  election  by  a  monster  but  heavy  penalties  are  impos- 

learchllght.  ed  on  any  person  found  with  a  copy  _ 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  of  the  publications  In  their  possession.  '  ■' 

just  completed  the  largest  searchlight  The  Canadian  order  takes  effect  to-day, 
in  the  world,  and  willingly  entered  into  and  any  person  found  with  a  copy  of  ^ 

un  arrangement  with  the  newspaper  the  papers  in  his  possession  after  to-  ^  g 

whereby  residents  of  towns  and  cities  day  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed 

for  miles  around  their  plant  could  be  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  Jjj  OctobcT  The  I' 

informed  early  of  the  outcome  of  the  five  years.  1  9d.C  1Q7  t  1"  f A  7 

voting.  A  code  was  devised  and  pub-  The  managers  of  the  Hearst  papers  agate  lines  V'j^ 

Hshed  broadcast  by  the  newspaper.  in  New  York  and  the  managers  of  the  a  greater  CjUantitV  than 

The  plan  worked  to  perfection.  The  International  Nows  Service  were  not  historv  and  a  greater 

light  is  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  carries  advised  of  the  action  of  the  Canadian  ('240  874  aaatR  linpg  844 

a  200-ampere  light.  Under  favorable  Government  until  late  Wednesday,  agate  lines,  ©‘t't 

weather  conditions  its  beam  can  be  They  expressed  no  surprise,  however,  newspaper, 

seen  for  100  miles,  and  reports  to  the  at  the  report,  and  considered  it  a  nat-  TVie*  TSJf*w  Vnrt  Timf* 

Knickerbocker  Press  indicate  that  per-  ural  sequence  to  the  action  of  the  Brit-  ^  iNeW  I  OrK  1  ime 

sons  fully  that  distance  away  caught  ish  Government  some  weeks  ago,  which  Ol  advertisements  than  i 

the  signals  in  the  sky.  put  the  ban  on  the  International  News  paper,  help  and  sltUatic 

The  Schenectady  Union-Star  also  had  Service  in  England.  They  were  not  in-  exceoted 

a  unique  system  to  notify  its  readers  dined  to  believe  tl.'at  the  Canadian  or-  ^ 

in  Schenectady  of  the  outcome  of  the  der  would  Injure  their  service  seri-  The  average  net  pai( 

election.  By  arrangements  with  the  ously.  The  announcement  of  the  ac-  tion  of  The  I'imeS  for  th( 

dty  and  the  city  lighting  company,  sig-  tion  in  the  New  York  American  for  ,  __  101A  Q 

nals  for  the  candidates  were  ar-  Thursday  was  headed:  "Here’s  a  new  1^40,  WaS  o4U,y 

ranged  to  be  flashed  by  'the  electric  war  fine  that’s  well  worth  the  money.”  One  grouping  the  largest 

ughts  throughout  the  entire  city,  and  -  Criminating,  and  respons 

every  street  light  and  Incandescent  All  the  world  loves  a  lover  except  i 

lamp  In  every  home  flashed  the  news  those  who  have  to  work  In  the  same  of-  ^  F  P  • 

cf  the  election.  flee.  I‘  - -  - 


New  Dot  Series — In  Two  Column 
Mats 

By  CLIFFORD  LEON  SHERMAN 
Complete  picture  by  drawing  from 
dot  to  dot 

CAPTAIN  KOENIG’S  STORY  OF 
VOYAGE  OF  DEUTSCHLAND 
may  still  be  open  In  your  territory. 
Wire  for  terms  on  these  features. 

JOHN  N.  WHEELER.  INC. 
World  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


The  Best  Month 

In  October  The  New  York  Times  printed 
1,245,197  agate  lines  (4,207  columns)  of  advertising, 
a  greater  quantity  than  in  any  other  month  in  its 
history,  and  a  greater  gain  over  October,  1915, 
(249,874  agate  lines,  844  columns,)  than  any  other 
newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times  publishes  a  greater  volume 
of  advertisements  than  any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  help  and  situation  wanted  advertisements 
excepted. 

The  average  net  paid  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Times  for  the  six  months  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1916,  was  340,904  copies — representing  in 
one  grouping  the  largest  number  of  intelligent  dis¬ 
criminating,  and  responsive  readers  ever  assembled 
by  a  newspapej. 
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LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED  BY  OUR  READERS 


Circulation  Brings  Business 

-  '  i  • 

*.  j...  . 

Some  facts  about 
the  largest  daily 
newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  in  America. 


The  daily  average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ending  September  30,  1916, 
as  sworn  to  the  United  States 
Government,  was 

816,597 

The  circulation  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal\?iSt  W  ednesday, 
November  8,  was  ^ 

1,077,654 

The  circulation  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  last  Thursday, 
November  9,  was 

1,027,779 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal 
is  absolutely  non-returnable 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


lV»dT  tht§  caption  «M  tkoll  primt,  each  weak, 
lattara  /ram  our  raoSert  ••  aubfoota,  of  imtmaat 
eonnoetc*  with  nowipapor  publisUup  au4  advor- 
tioiug.  Anp  pubUthor  who  deoiraa  help  im  the 
aolutien  of  kio  problem*,  or  who  ha*  pr«ao«iiMd 
vi*w*  on  anp  aubfoot  oonnoptod  with  tho  bnii- 
no**,  i*  invited  to  eontribut*  to  tkl*  eoUtmn.  W* 
ar*  oonfdent  that  **eh  a  oolumin  eon  bo  made  e/ 
praat  value  through  tho  eo-op*mtion  of  our  road- 
er*. — Ed.1 

Some  Economy  Figures 

TuK  Houston  Chkoniclk, 
Houston.  Tex.,  Oct.  2o. 
Thi  Eoitob  and  Publishbb:  ' 

IDorlDK  tbe  twelve  months  ending  September 
.  SOth,  1916,  the  Houston  Chronicle's  grogs  press 
run  amounted  to  13,284,642.  During  that  perio<l 
our  circulation  department  collected  in  cash  for 
alt  papers  sold  or  'delivered,  (153,263.77,  or 
.01002  for  each  copy  printed.  Including  waste 
and  everything.  On  our  net  paid  circulation  we 
averaged  .01071  per  copy. 

Tbe  Houston  Chronicle  is  a  2-cent  paper  for 
six  days  in  the  week  and  5  cents  on  Sunday. 

It  strikes  me  that  our  record  on  the  gross  out¬ 
put  of  slightly  more  than  1  cent  per  copy  for 
each  paper  printed  Is  rather  a  remarkable  show¬ 
ing.  I  am  wondering  If  there  is  any  other  2-cent 
paper  in  the  country  that  can  equal  that  record. 

1  have  always  contended  that  the  matter  of 
paid  circulation  could  be  better  determined  •  by  . 
flnding.out  the  selling  price  of  a  paper  and  tbe 
actual  money  received  by  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  than  through  any  other  system  of  account¬ 
ing.  Give  me  the  gross  output  of  a  paper,  give 
me  the  selling  price,  ami  then  tell  me  how  much 
money  It  actually  received,  awj  1  can  pretty  well 
tell  you  Its  real  paid  circulation,  especially  when 
the  paper  is  one  like  the  Chronicle  that  does 
not  pay  any  commissions  or  give  any  rebates  of 
any  character. 

il  think  It  would  be.  interesting  to  publish  the 
figures  I  give  yoi^  and  ask,  if  Aiiiy  newspaper 
in  the  country  can  show  a  lietter  record  on 
actual  net  returns  on  'circulation. 

I  might '  a<ld  here,  that  since  May  1st,  tbe 
Chronicle  has  made  further  drastic  oconomy  in 
tbe  way  of  eliminating  waste,  and  our  next 
annual  showing  will  even  be  better  on  net  re¬ 
turns.  We  are  now  saving  about  3,000  copies 
dally  that  we  did  not  save  prior  to  May  Ist, 
on  account  of  having  eliminated  every  compli¬ 
mentary  copy,  all  exchanges,  a  big  percentage  of 
advertisers’  copies,  ami  the  curtailing  of  free 
copies  that  formetly  went  to  correspondents.  . 

31.  E.  Fostbb, 

President. 

Squeezing-  Smaller  Papers 

i’'  'MorNiTfmi.i.B'  -ifciid.  , 
siouNwnvm.B. 

Wgsr  .ViBbilfiA.  b?to^r  2.7.  1016. . 
The  Eiiitob  and  Pusi.isMica:  ‘  ■’  - 

The  secretary  of  the  Paper  Manufacturers'  As¬ 
sociation  has  Issued  a  statement  saying  that  the 
price  nf^rojl  news  |igL^  bgs  advanced  only  an 
average  of  75  per  ceafc>.i.':*ni^  president  of  the 
largest  print-paper  niaiHitie|^|^ng  concern  has 
annoiinml  that  the-  price  tin'  Contract  after  the 
first  of  the  year  will  probably .  be  near  three 
cents.  -  •  i  v 

What  many '  users  of  roU  news^  print  up  .to 
ten  thousand  circulation '  would  like  to  under¬ 
stand  Is  why,  if  tbe  price-  will  probably  not  lie 
above  tbe  neigliliorhood  of  three  ,Cents,  they  are 
'  now  compelled  to  pay  as  much.  a(.  flvwAnd  a  haK 
cents.  We  paid  314  cents ./ar„the. ear  we. ire 
now  using,  ami  the  last  quotafldn  Tcpm .  the  ..sa^ 
manufacturer  for  the  next  car -is  ^34  ^cents..  '  A' 
friend  in  another  town  la  u^lng  paper^  he  paid 
5  cents  for,  and  Issues  7,.'>00  copt^  a  day.,  . 

It  Is  m|ueexing  the  life  .out  of  .the  smaller  ., 
dallies,  while  It  seems  from  the  twoiOtBcials^wcbA- 
have  recently  made  statements  that  tbe  yprtrm- 
politan  papers  have  not  yet  been  toupheil. 

8,  p.  .j8p4v,“^pB.  ' 

[Jfr.  Steele  mggeeted  that  the.emall^  dully 
netrepaper  publlehert  thould  organize-  intpgrt^pe, 
appoint  purchaeing  agent*,  (Uj%  .bp\  pooUngC.their, 
order*,  secure  a*  favorable  {(  rgte,  aav^nujU  v6e' 
obtained  bp  the  publieher  of  .anp  .Igrge'idailp'r 
Organization*  of  publUher*  in  variou*  State*  are' 
adopting  the  *ngge*tion.  If  l*ose_  in  the.'phio 
vallep  Kould  get  together  and  purchase 
thep  tcould  be  able  to  eliminate  the  speculator 
and  the  grafting  jobber. — Editob.  ] 

Col.  Hester’s  Appreciation 
Bbookutn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1916. 
Thb  Editob  and  PuBusHaB: 

A  very  pleasant  feature  in  tbe  Eagle's  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  celebration  was  the  friendly 
Interest  and  sentiment  shown  by  Tun  Editob 
AND  PUBUisHm.  It  was  most  generous  In  Us 
treatment  of  tbe  event  in  its  editorial  and  news 
columns,  for  which  I  desire  to  thank  you,  and 
also  for  tbe  kindly  personal  reference. 

W.  Hebteb. 


Suggests  a  New  Coin 

Tub  Deb  Moines  Rboisteb,  Iik.s  Moinks,  u 
Oct  ils-r  31,  1910  ’ 
Thb  Editor  and  Pubuisiihi  ; 

The  Increase  In  the  cost  of  white  paper  ta 
being  most  forcefully  bronglit  bom.-  to  all  pub- 
lisbers.  .  Various  suggestions  are  being  made 
am!  I  propose  the  following  for  tlie  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  publishers  of  Kiiisluy  newapaiiera ■ 

Let  the  publishers  of  all  Sunda.c  newspapers 
selling  at  5  cents  or  more  Join  la  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  arrange  fur  the  making  of  a  new  cola 
which  would  be  7%  cents  in  value.  Aa  soon 
as  tbe  new  coins  are  in  use,  the  prhe  of  all 
Sunday  paiiers  should  be  advanicl  to  7^ 
cents. 

This  would  proliably  reiinee  the  circulation 
somewhat  for  a  limited  time,  but  w.mhl  offer 
great  relief  to  larger  Sunday  iiaper-  ever.vwhei* 
in  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ci¬ 
gar  men  and  other  iieoide  interesbsi  w-ouM  wei- 
come  a  new  coin  midway  between  the  flve-ceat 
piece  and  the  dime. 

1  will  be  glad  to  have  yuii  take  this  matter 
up  for  consideration  and  get  the  views  of  other 
publishers  of  Sunday  newspapers  in  reference 
thereto.  GABiiiNuii  Cowles. 

I'ublisher. 

Dr.  Reisner’g  Comment 

Gbaue  Methodist  EI'Iscopal  Ciiiui  ii, 

West  104th  Stbbet,  New  Yohk  City, 
November  2,  1916. 
The  Editob  and  PuBUsirEB: 

Allow  me  to  exiiress  to  you  my  sinciTe  thanks 
for  the  very  nuusiial  interview  which  apis-ared 
recently  in  your  luagaEine.  It  was  line  trim 
every  point  of  view.  It  represented  me  exactly, 
waa  dignified,  clear,  and  from  my  staiiiliiolut. 

1  believe  whs  valuable.  It  ought  to  stimulate 
other  churches. 

It  Is  a  real  privilege  to  have  the  frletnlahlp 
and  co6t>eration  of  so  valuable  a  tier!  slical  as 
yours. 

With  every  g.iod  wish.  I  am, 

Chbistian  F.  Rkisneb. 

Leather,  Not  Rubber 

•  New  Yobk  City,  October  31,  1910. 

The  EhiiTOB  and  Publisher  : 

In  your  issue  of  October  28,  you  liicrrwtly 
inserted  a  news  Item  regarding  the  Duratex 
Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Your  Item  reads  “Duratex  a  substitute  for 
rubber.’’  This  should  read,  “Duratex  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  leather.’’ 

Will  you  kindly  print  a  correction  In  the 
next  Issue? 

*..■  .  The  Martin  V.  Kelley  Coxitanv, 
t  '  E.  IUcii.iel. 

REAL  ADVERTISING  IN  CAMPAIGN 

Value  of  Newspaper  Space  at  Last  Rec- 

-  ognized  by  Campaign  Managers. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  politics 
in  the  United  States  has  there  lioeii  a 
campaijgn  such  as  that  the  country  has 
-just  p^sed 4  through,  ^from  a  newspaprr 
point  of  viewi  Pages,  half-pages,  and 
"  some  quarter-pages  have  been  used  for 
day  after. day. In" thousands  of  newspa- 
".  pers  thijoughoiit  th^-land  to  exploit  the 
.virtqes  and  good  '.pointy  of  one  candi¬ 
date' or  the  others  Nqli'alone  have  the 
national  candidat^rat.  befen,^  profligate  in 
thqir  use ’of  pewopqper  space,  but  local 
'  candidates  in.  New  'Yorh  Qlty  and  other 
i  large  centres  adopted  the  newspaper  as 
■  the  medium  through  which  to  reach 
jthe’ people.  *  ,  ,  ,  •  ;■ 

This,  is  practicafly  the  first  year  that 
.‘  the  great- partjes'haye  prpperly  and  fit¬ 
tingly.  recogplzed  t^e  power  of  the  nows- 
'■  reach  the  people.  Heretofore 

,  .-Uiex  great  volume  of  *  advertising  done 
has  been  for' billboards,  street  cars,  cir¬ 
culars,  -  and '  letters,  and  thousands  of 
'  dollars . .have  been -dumped  into  these 
means  of  publicity,  with  questional)le 
results.  This  year's  development  in  the 
advertising  field  shows  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  can 
best  be  reached  through  the  medium  of 
the  newspaper,  and  that  the  days  of 
appealing  to  the  people  from  cart  tails 
and  public  platforms  are  rapidly  pa.ss- 
Ing.  The  big  newspaper  campaign  of 
the  past  few  weeks  has  been  wonderfully 
effective  in  awakening  sentiment. 
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]VEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERS  PERFORMED 

HERCULEAN  TASK  ON  ELECTION  NIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


goon  after  the  polls  have  been  closed. 

The  New  York  World’s  plan  of  gath¬ 
ering  and  compiling  election  returns  is 
go  systematic,  and  proceeds  on  such  a 
well  worked  out  plan,  that  on  the  night 
when  the  Presidential  returns  are  com¬ 
ing  In.  there  is  absolute  lack  of  excite¬ 
ment  in  that  offlee.  Things  are  as  calm 
and  serene  as  on  any  other  night  in  the 
year— perhaps  more  so  than  on  some 
evenings. 

The  method  followed  Tuesday  night, 
November  7.  with  an  innovation  or  two, 
is  the  s.ame  that  has  been  given  such 
good  results  In  the  past.  R.  H.  Lyman 
commenced  weeks  before  the  election  to 
get  up  his  blanks,  apportion  the  staff 
and  prepare  for  the  big  night  that 
comes  once  every  four  years.  All  days 
off  and  vacations  were  revoked.  Every 
man  had  a  duty  assigned  to  him,  and  a 
place  at  which  he  was  stationed.  One 
man  or  group  of  men  handled  the  re¬ 
turns  for  President,  Senators,  and  Gov¬ 
ernors;  another  the  New  York  State 
tables,  the  returns  from  Manhattan, 
Congress,  New  Jersey,  groups  of  small 
States  and  the  like.  Including  the  va¬ 
rious  headquarters,  the  Governor’s  of¬ 
fice,  the  news  at  Shadow  Lawn,  the 
suffragettes,  and  the  Socialists. 

Take  the  Presidential  table,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  A  blank  form  was  made  out. 
and  when  the  returns  came  in,  com¬ 
plete,  ■  from,  say,  Alabama,  th'y 
were  entered  in  it,  and  an  Alabama 
.slip  was  sent  up  to  the  composing  room, 
where  a  duplicate  table,  in  blank,  was 
waiting.  The  returns  fpr  Alabama  were 
set  up,  and  the  slugs  put  in  place,  so 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  table  in 
the  editorial  room.  When  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  place,  it  had  been  finished 
in  the  other.  A  proof  was  struck  and 
sent  to  the  editorial  room  for  compari¬ 
son,  the  line  in  the  composing  room 
having  previously  been  read  from  the 
slips  sent  upstairs  from  time  to  time. 
In  this  respect,  each  and  every  table 
was  corrected  up  as  fast  as  the  returns 
reached  the  office. 

AN  INNOVATION  THIS  TEAR. 

An  innovation  this  year  was  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  information  desk.  Pre¬ 
viously  it  had  been  necessary  to  go 
from  one  group  of  men  to  another  to 
get  the  details  or  news  of  any  section 
or  State.  All  this  news  was  sent  to  the 
information  desk,  to  which  wires  were 
run,  and  where  the  public  was  given  in¬ 
formation  and  out  of  town  newspapers 
were  supplied  with  data  upon  request. 
This  de.sk  was  in  charge  of  Theodore 
Murray,  who  was  the  busiest  man  on 
earth  Tuesday  night,  but,  the  system 
was  so  well  ordered  that  everything 
proceeded  without  a  ripple  of  excite¬ 
ment,  or  a  jar  in  the  machinery. 

Ordinarily,  there  are  something  like 
235  men  employed  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  morning  Wofld.  This  year 
it  required  300  printers  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  moving,  the  composing  room  be¬ 
ing  as  well  systematized  as  the  editorial 
department:  there  was  a  lapse  of  only 
a  minute  from  the  time  the  complete 
returns  from  any  'section  reached  the 
office  until  they  were  in  type,  and  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  tables  waiting 
in  their  respective  places  in  the  forms — 
ready  to  go  to  press 

THE  MEN  WHO  DID  THE  WORK. 

The  duties  of  the  World  staff  were 
divided  as  follows: 

Orneral  olmrge  ami  make-iip:  C.  M.  I.lnwln, 
•nan.'iKini;  e<1ltor.  with  Iliigli  I»gan  aa  aaalatant. 
All  t?.ble8  and  atorlea  were  eloaeil  an  I  aent  Im- 
aiisli.ately  to  11.  11.  layman. 

flrneral  (leak  :  Uuthven  Wallace  to  reeelve  and 


diatrlbute  telegraph  election  <x>py :  John  Butcher 
had  charge  of  city  news  machines  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  copy. 

Introduction  and  summary :  Louis  Seibold. 

The  President,  Senators,  and  Governors : 
Eugene  Young,  who  also  had  charge  of  the  table 
allowing  the  national  result  and  pluralities  by 
States. 

.New  York  State:  W.  P.  BeaxeLl  and  James 
Robbins  prepared  the  Empire  State  tables  show¬ 
ing  the  vote  for  the  head  of  the  tickets,  assisted 
by  Ixiuis  Gannett  and  W,  C.  Smith. 

New  York  City :  H.  A.  Vivian  with  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  J.  V.  Fitsgerald,  as  assistants. 

New  Jersey  table  and  Legislature:  Walter 
Miller,  assisted  by  W.  W.  Woods. 

Ci.ngrcas:  William  Gay,  assisted  by  J.  A. 
Jackson. 

Now  York  State  I>egislature :  Charles  Hand, 
aasIstiHl  liy  F.  W.  Eddy. 

MiiHir  city  tables:  B,  F.  Casey,  assisted  by 
Fietclier  Cooper. 

News  stories  of  the  States:  W.  T.  Bliss,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Fred  Stoker,  J.  E.  Dever,  and  Mr. 
Thurlow. 

War  desks:  M.  D.  Stettenbenz,  assisted  by 
.Mr.  Cobieigh. 

City  and  telegraph  news  stories:  Wm.  A. 
Thayer,  assisted  by  Mr.  Smith,  John  O’Keefe, 
El.  Roth,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  Shepherd  Friedman. 

Reiiubllcan  Headquarters :  F.  E.  Perley,  at 
.Vator  Hotel.  Hughes’s  headquarters. 

Mr.  Wilson :  At  Shadow  Lawn,  J.  W.  Slaght, 
at  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Democratic  headquarters  and  Mr.  Morgan- 
thau’s  party  at  Biltmore:  Donald  Clarke, 

Tammany  Hail :  F.  L,  Hopkins. 

tiovernor  Whitman :  F.  W.  Wose,  at  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Mansion. 

Suffragettes;  Miss  Mary  E.  Ross, 

Sociailsta:  James  Henle. 

Election  information;  Theodore  Murray. 

Outside  news  service:  Frank  B.  Knapp  and 
Harry  Cornell. 


NEW  YORK  AMERICAN’S  WIRELESS 


Seven  Thousand  Operators  Received  Re¬ 
turns  Through  Remarkable  System. 

Seven  thousand  wireless  telephone  op¬ 
erators  within  a  radius  of  200  miles  of 
New  York  received  election  returns  from 
the  New  York  American.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  moving-picture  theatres, 
special  bulletin  boards  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  the  principal  hotels  of 
Manhattan  obtained  the  news  from  the 
American  office,  as  fast  as  it  was  re¬ 
ceived.  Fifty  extra  telephone  lines  were 
run  into  the  American  offlee,  the  thea¬ 
tres  were  placed  on  lines  that  were  in 
continuous  operation,  and  while  the 
news  of  the  closest  Presidential  election 
in  years  was  being  given  to  the  public 
through  these  channels,  the  editorial 
staff  compiled  the  returns  without  the 
slightest  confusion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  the  subway  story 
broke.  A  fire  injured  forty  people,  10.- 
000  were  blocked  at  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral,  crowded  cars  were  stalled  between 
stations,  while  employees  repaired  the 
short  circuit.  An  emergency  force,  on 
hand  for  just  such  a  contingency,  should 
it  happen,  went  out  on  this,  and  It 
was  covered  without  in  any  way  dis¬ 
turbing  the  methodical  method  adopted. 

The  plan,  which  was  worked  out  by 
Col.  Caleb  Van  Hamm,  who  was  in 
charge,  was  operated  through  a  clear¬ 
ing  house,  to  which  all  news  was  taken, 
and  from  which  it  was  distributed  to 
the  different  desks,  where  the  tables 
were  compiled.  Each  man  had  a  duty 
assigned  to  him,  and  was  given. blank 
forms  for  the  data  he  was  to  work  on. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  had  special  in¬ 
formation  designed  to  assist  him  in  the 
preparation  of  his  statistics,  and  the 
news  that,  accompanied  it. 

For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  all  the  offices  for  which  there  were 
candidates  to  be  voted  upon  were  named. 
The  names  of  the  candidates  to  be  bal¬ 
loted  on  at  this  election  were  printed, 
and  then  there  was  the  vote  of  1912, 


showing  the  number  cast  for  Wilson, 
Taft,  and  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  the  votes 
given  to  Presidential  aspirants  in  1908, 
the  number  of  votes  Michigan  casts  in 
the  Electoral  College,  and  the  plurali¬ 
ties  in  the  previous  election. 

With  all  of  this  data,  it  was  possible 
for  each  man  to  handle  his  work  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.  Blank  tables 
were  set  in  the  composing-room,  where 
an  army  of  printers  was  employed,  and 
this  was  corrected  up  as  fast  as  the  re¬ 
turns  were  received  and  noted  on  the 
blanks  in  the  editorial  department. 

When  the  returns  came  in,  indicating 
the  election  of  Hughes,  and  the  first 
edition  was  prepared  for  press  at  11 
P.  M.,  the  heads  and  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter  inclined  that  way.  I.nter  there  was 
a  change,  a  doubt  was  cast,  and  then 
the  tide  drifted  Wilsonward.  It  ebbed 
and  flowed,  from  one  candidate  to  the 
other,  for  several  hours.  Through  the 
clearing  house  all  outlying  district 
information  was  gathered,  in  an  effort 
to  sweep  aside  the  uncertainty.  Then 
the  headings,  which  were  studies  in 
clarity  and  terseness,  were  altered,  the 
introductions  and  summaries  were 
changed,  and  Wilson  was  featured  as 
the  winner.  This  was  not  changed  in 
the  later  editions. 

REMARKABLE  W'IRBLESS  WORK. 

The  wireless-telephony  feature  was 
remarkable.  The  7,000  amateur  operat¬ 
ors  were  all  notified  in  advance,  and  the 
news  was  supplied  in  the  most  sys¬ 
tematic  manner,  through  the  circulation 
department,  by  a  man  from  the  editorial 
rooms,  who  took  his  bulletins  from  the 
same  source  that  the  fifty  operators 
who  supplied  the  moving-picture  shows, 
hotels,  and  bulletin-board  operators. 
Realizing  that  all  men  cannot  grasp  a 
spoken  message  alike,  or  in  the  same 
time,  and  because  it  was  impossible  to 
stop  and  answer  questions,  a  black¬ 
board  was  erected,  in  view  of  all  the 
operators.  The  bulletins  were  written 
on  this,  and  reading  from  it,  the  operat. 
ors  telephoned  the  news  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  points.  In  the  picture  theatres  the 
messages  were  transferred  to  slides 
and  flashed  on  the  screen.  The  wireless 
operators  located  in  different  towns 
about  New  York  gave  out  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  allowed  others  to  "listen  in." 
They  heard  not  only  election  returns, 
but  music  as  well.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  feats  in  the  handling 
of  returns  ever  known,  for  the  receivers 
gave  out  the  news  to  waiting  hundreds 
or  thousands,  either  personally  or 
through  the  medium  of  bulletin  boards. 
There  are  twenty-four  telephone  trunk 
lines  running  regularly  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  offlee,  and  these  were  busier 
Wednesday  than  on  Tuesday  night.  The 
assignment  of  the  editorial  force  for 
election  night  was  as  follows: 

In  charge.  Col.  Caleb  Van  Hamm ;  clearing 
bouse,  John  Eddy,  of  Washington ;  general  lead 
for  national  vote  and  electoral  vote  table. 
James  S.  Montague;  closing  the  forma,  Ia^wIs 
rraplinger,  asaia/ted  by  tJeorge  Hargreaves ;  .Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Masaachuaetts,  Rhode 
Isiand,  and  Connecticut,  Mr.  Pollock ;  Southern 
States,  including  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Misaissippi,  Texas,  .\rlxona, 
■New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  M.  I.  Cloflne ;  Min¬ 
nesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
•L’tah,  IVaahington,  Oregon,  and  California,  Mr. 
Webb:  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  E.  H.  Wil¬ 
kinson;  Pennsylvania,  -New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  .Mr. 
Corday;  Congressional  returns  (Senate  and 
Jlouse),  Mr.  Watson,  assisted  by  .Mr.  Torrey; 
New  York  State,  including  compilation  of  table 
for  President,  Governor,  I'nited  States  Senator, 
and  Legislature,  Percy  Edrop.  asslated  by  Mr. 
Bacon.  Mr.  Edrop  also  had  eliarge  of  the  live 
boroughs  of  New  York  city,  assisttsl  by  Mr. 
Binns,  and  tlie  local  election  of  Manhattan,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mr.  Fell.  Bulletin  serviis*.  J.  V. 
Smith.  The  city  desk  was  in  charge  of  Marlin 
Dunn,  assistant  night  city  editor. 


A  BIG  BARGAIN 

3  Potter  Presses 

2  8-Page,  1  4-Page  Machines 

Printing  Four  Colors 

These  machines  are  still  in 
service  on  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  and  are  to  be  replaced 
by  larger  units. 

The  two  8-page  machines 
are  so  constructed  as  to  give 

4  colors  on  outside  and  2 
on  the  inside.  The  4-page 
machine  is  all  set  for  a  comic 
sheet  with  4  colors  on  the 
outside  and  2  colors  on  each 
inside  page  with  the  black. 
The  4  colors  on  outside  are 
yellow,  red  and  blue,  which 
will  give  the  tints  that  are 
generally  wanted. 

To  Print  7-Column  Page 

The  size  of  the  sheet  is  taken 
from  a  45-in.  roll  and  de¬ 
livers  a  page  17^  in.  wide 
by  22^  in.  long.  One  hand 
casting  box  goes  with  the 
outfit  and  the  stereo  plates 
are  delivered  in  Yj-in.  thick. 
This  gives  a  7-column  page 
of  13^  M’s.  The  presses 
are  on  foundations  and  can 
be  seen  in  operation. 

Going  at  a  Sacrifice 

The  Herald  will  sacrifice 
these  machines  and  for  a 
very  reasonable  amount  will 
agree  to  include  the  erection 
and  turning  over  of  these 
presses  to  the  purchaser  on 
a  foundation  ready  to  run. 
If  no  color  work  is  done,  the 
extra  attachment  taken  off 
will  allow  any  of  these 
presses  to  go  in  a  space  10 
ft.  by  20  ft.  over  all. 

Electric  motors  go  with  each 
press  and  are  all  in  A  l  con¬ 
dition. 

For  further  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress 

Publisher 

CHICAGO  HERALD 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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TIPS  FOR  THEAD  MANAGER 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  61 
Broadway,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
orders  with  New  York  city,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Francisco  newspapers  for  the 
Apple  Growers’  Association,  “Hood 
River  Apples,”  Hood  River,  Oregon. 
Distributers,  Steinhardt  &  Kelly,  101 
Bark  Place.  New  York  city,  and  VV.  O.  & 
H.  W.  Davis,  100  Barclay  Street,  New 
York  City. 


The  Bayer-Stroud  Corporation.  200 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  city,  is  again 
.s<'nding  out  orders  to  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  for  Brown,  Durrell  & 
Company,  Forest  Knitting  Mills,  under¬ 
wear,  11  West  19th  Street.  New  York 
city. 


The  Krwin  &  Wasey  Co.,  58  East 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is 
making  3,300  line  contracts  with  some 
Texas  newspapers  for  the  New  Orleans 
t’offee  Company,  “French  Market  Cof¬ 
fee,”  New  Orleans,  La. 


HanlT-Metzger,  95  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  city.  Is  handling  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Comi>any,  “Hugh  Campbell's  Shag  To¬ 
bacco.”  Richmond,  Va. 


Philip  Kobbe  Company,  212  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out  or¬ 
ders  to  some  newspapers  for  the  Ver- 
milax  Company,  Dog  Remedy,  19  West 
36th  Street,  New  York  city. 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Aadtt  Bareaa  of  CircnUtlons. 

Sworn  Net  P«l«l  Ctrenlatlon  for  8 
Month*  Ending  Oct.  1,  1816 

36,660  Daily 

We  Koarantee  the  lirgeat  white  home 
deliver^  ereninc  circuUdon  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  larce  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
Is  the  logical  an.1  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  RepreaentatlTea 
New  York  Chiengo  St.  Loot* 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representa^^ 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST, 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
III;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  • 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Van  Patten,  Inc.,  50  East  42d  Street 
New  York  city,  is  placing  some  orders 
with  newspapers  for  the  Meanen  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.,  “Mennen’s  Powder,”  420  Elast 
72d  Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Tomer  Advertising  Agency,  Old 
South  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  again 
making  5,000  line  contracts  with  some 
Massachusetts  newspapers  for  the  Berry 
Dodge  Co.,  "Wood  Boston  Coffee”  and 
“Primrose”  Tea,  33  Commercial  Wharf. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Frank  Seaman,  461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  is  again  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  selected  sections,  for 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  343  State 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tiie  Taylor-Critchfield-Clague  Co., 
Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  again 
sending  out  new  copy  to  newspapers  to 
run  four  times,  for  the  American  Radia¬ 
tor  Company,  822  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  placing  orders 
with  .some  Western  newspapers  for  the 
Jireh  Diabetes  Food  Co.,  1600  Broadway. 
New  York  city. 


John  Lee  Mahin,  33  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  handling  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  W.  G.  Patrick  &  Co.,  “H.  P  ” 
Sauce.  Toronto.  Canada. 


The  Redfield  .\dvertising  Agency,  34 
West  23d  Street,  New  York  city,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  to  newspapers  In  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  for  McKesson  &  Rob- 
bms,  “Calox”  Tooth  Powder,  91  Fulton 
Street.  New  York  city. 

The  Trades  Advertising  Agency,  13 
Astor  Place,  New  York  city,  is  making 
1.000  line  contracts  with  same  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  newspapers  for  the  Fink  Bread 
Co.,  “Wunderbar  Rye  Bread,”  438  East 
72d  Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Snitzler  Advertising  Company, 
Garland  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  some  new'  copy  with  newspapers  for 
R.  L.  Watkins  Company,  “Delatone,” 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Medley  Scovil,  Inc.,  25  Pine  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  .sending  out  one-time 
orders  to  newspapers  in  selected  sections 
for  the  Amalgamated  Travel  &  Tourist 
.Association. 


O.  W.  Ruland.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city,  is  placing  one-time  orders 
with  Pacific  Coa.st  new.spapers  for  the 
Oxford  I’niversity  Press,  34  West  33d 
Street,  New  York  city. 


Harry  C.  Michael,  381  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  is  placing  orders 
with  some  Illinois  newspapers  for  the 
Seven  Art.s  Publishing  Company,  hooka, 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 


Ixird  &  Thoma.s.  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  are  making  contracts  with 
a  selected  list  of  new.spapers  for  the 
Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 


The  H.  E.  James  Advertising  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  sending  out  copy 
to  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  Texas  for 
Sloan’s  Liniment. 


The  Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
Kinlock  Building,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  is 
making  contracts  with  a  selected  list 
of  newspapers  for  the  Sanitol  Chemical 
Laboratory,  “Sanitol  Tooth  Powder,”  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


The  Erne.st  J.  Goulston  Advertising 
Agency,  18  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Maas.,  is  placing  orders  with  some  New 


Jersey  newspapers  for  Richard  Fink 
Company,  Perfumes,  etc.,  396  Broadway, 
New  York  city. 


The  Gundlach  Advertising  Company, 
People’s  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is 
again  sending  out  orders  to  newspapers 
in  large  cities  for  Burke  &  James,  Inc., 
“Uexo  Cameras,”  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  New 
York  city. 

Nelson  t'hesman  &  Company,  1127 
Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  again 
placing  orders  with  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  Tonsiline  Company, 
“Tonsiline,”  Canton,  O.,  and  for  Mrs.  M. 
Summers,  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


The  Les.sing  Advertising  Company, 
Davidson  Building,  Des  Moines,  la.,  is 
making  contracts  with  some  California 
newspapers  for  D.  Weeks  &  Company, 
Medical. 


The  advertising  of  the  National  Au¬ 
tomobile  Shows,  to  be  held  at  New  York, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  January  6  to  13, 
and  Chicago,  Coliseum  and  First  Regi¬ 
ment  Armory,  January  27  to  February 
3,  will  be  handled  by  the  Martin  V. 
Kelley  Company,  171  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 


The  Hoops  Advertising  Co.,  of  Chica¬ 
go,  handles  the  account  of  the  American 
Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  30  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  also  handles  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Goodrich  Sales  Co.,  7  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Hoyt’s  Advertising  Service,  New  York 
city,  handles  the  jewelry  advertising  of 
R.  Blackington  &  Co.,  North  Attleboro, 
Ma.ss.,  and  the  Baker  Box  Co.,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.;  the  Kennedy  Valve  Co.,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  the  H.  W.  Baker  Linen 
Co.,  43  Worth  Street,  New  York,  and 
the  Keystone  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  of  New 
York. 


The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  handles  the  auto  supplies  adver- 
ti.sing  of  the  Bay  City  Tire  &  Supply 
Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  the  International 
Accounts  Society,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
the  United  Steel  Supply  Syndicate,  Ford 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  of  New  York,  han¬ 
dle  the  paint  advertising  of  the  Kim- 
lierly  Paint  &  Glass  Co.,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  and  the  Royal  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Rahway,  N.  J. ;  R.  &  H.  Simon  Co.’s 
silks  and  ribbons,  254  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


The  J.  B.  Haines  Advertising  Co., 
Philadelphia,  handles  the  office  machin¬ 
ery  account  of  the  Collins  Office  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  1332  Arch  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

E.  S.  Babcox,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Firestone  Company,  Akron,  O., 
reproduced  a  sales  convention  at  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  Cleveland, 
O.,  November  10,  including  features 
that  have  made  the  Firestone  conven¬ 
tions  nationally  famous. 

Allard  Smith  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Affiliation  Convention 
Committee,  which  will  have  charge  of 
the  Advertising  affiliation  Convention, 
to  be  held  by  the  Cleveland  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club,  January  26  and  27. 


Will  Erect  a  Paper  Mill 
John  Strange,  of  Appleton,  owns 
water-power  at  Stevens  Point,  Wls., 
where,  he  declares,  he  will  erect  a  paper 
mill  in  the  near  future. 


LESS  READING  MATTER,  MORE  ADS 

New  York  Dailies  Print  285  More  Pages 
of  Ads  Than  in  October,  1915. 

New  York  daily  newspapers  printed 
only  240  more  pages  during  October. 
1916,  than  for  the  same  month  in  I915' 
but  they  printed  approximately  285 
more  page.s  of  advertising  matter  for 
that  month  than  they  did  a  year  ago 
Due  to,an  error  in  calculating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  printed  in  the  .Sunday  is- 
sues  of  the  evening  newspaper.s,  and  the 
deduction  of  the  438  pages  of  the  Press 
from  the  1915  figures,  to  get  correct 
figures  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  an 
error  was  made  in  the  totals  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post’s  compilation 
furnished  to  The  Editok  ano  Pl'bush- 
ER  last  week.  The  revised  total.s,  which 
show  that  only  240  more  pages  were 
printed  during  this  extremely  busy- 
month,  when  advertising  reached  the 
peak  for  this  particular  time  of  tue  year, 
reveal  the  fact  that  there  were  45  less 
pages  of  reading  matter  printed  by  the 
sixteen  daily  newspapers  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  The  later  figures  show 
that  the  evening  group  of  newspapers 
printed  5,064  p."ges  in  October,  1916, 
compared  with  5,142  in  1915,  and  the 
morning  group  printed  5,958  pages  in 
October,  1916,  compared  with  6,558  In 
1915,  which  figures  include  all  of  the 
Sunday  issues. 


Campaign  to  Advertise  Birch 

Barrel  and  Box,  a  Chicago  publica- 
tion.  In  a  recent  issue  announces 
that  lumbermen  of  the  Northwest  are 
planning  a  campaign  to  advertise  birch 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  have 
been  advertising  hemlock  in  the  last 
three  months.  The  latter  campaign,  it 
was  estimated,  will  cost  about  125,000 
a  year.  At  the  latest  conference  of 
the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association 
R.  B.  Goodman,  of  Goodman,  Wis.,  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  results  in  advertising  hem¬ 
lock  were  so  favorable  that  he  felt  this 
method  of  promotion  would  be  taken 
up  by  other  lumber  manufacturing  as¬ 
sociations.  C.  H.  Worcester,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  urged  the  formation  of  a  fund  of 
$25,000  for  advertising  birch,  the  bulk 
of  which  wood  is  produced  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Michigan. 


To  Advertise  Chicago 

Chicago  as  a  summer  resort  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  an  advertising  campaign 
that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  Association  of  Chicago  and  the 
Association  of  Commerce.  In  addition 
it  is  hoped  to  show  to  people  throughout 
the  world  that  Chicago  is  a  city  of  big 
business  and  the  centre  of  industry-  in 
the  middle  West.  In  order  to  promote 
the  campaign  a  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  Hugh  Brennan  as  chair¬ 
man.  It  i.s  the  intention  to  use  space 
in  the  newspapers  in  the  leading  cities 
of  the  South  and  East. 


Maxwell  with  Erwin  &  Wasey 

Lloyd  Maxwell  is  now  a  memlx-r  of 
the  organization  of  Erwin  and  Wasey 
(.ompany,  Chicago,  according  to  an 
announcement  of  ‘that  firm.  “.Mr. 
Maxwell,”  says  the  announcement,  “lias 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  his  comprehensive  training  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  mercantile  fields  will  lie 
of  significant  material  value  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  projects  now  under  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  direction.” 


Don’t  be  content  in  aiming  high — 
shoot. 
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The  Fellowing  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  orgc.nization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
iny  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


IjE^SPAPER  MEN’S  STATUS 
HERE  AND  ABROAD 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

aging  editor  or  business  manager  might 
1^  held  entitled  to  more  than  the 
rights  of  another,  depending  upon  his 
general  fame,  responsibilities,  etc.,  etc. 

The  thing  is  entirely  one  of  equities 
as  determined  by  the  judge,  and  the 
practice  of  the  court  for  many  years 
Ijas  bulwarked  the  profes-sion  until  its 
standing  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  equal 
to  the  other  professions,  law',  medicine, 
etc. 

The  Institute  of  British  Journalists 
ha.s  had  much  influence  in  bringing 
about  this  condition  of  affairs.  It  has 
stood  back  of  many  men,  both  members 
and  non-members,  in  prosecuting  their 
rights  in  court. 

In  case  a  man,  having  received  due 
legal  notice  of  termination  of  employ¬ 
ment,  then  takes  another  po.sition,  the 
original  employer  is  relea.sed  from  finan¬ 
cial  obligation  covering  the  term  of  the 
notice,  unless  the  man’s  new  position  is 
less  well  paid  than  the  one  he  ha.s  lost. 
In  that  ca.se  the  old  employer  is  bound 
for  the  difference  between  the  old  salary 
and  the  one  the  man  is  getting  in  the 
new  po.sition.  But  the  man  is  not  called 
upon  to  make  a  rebate  in  case  his  new 
place  pays  him  better  than  the  old  one 
did.  His  own  good  reputation  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  that  and  it  is  held  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit. 

An  employer  may  discharge  a  man  for 
cause,  but  burden  of  proof  is  upon  him 
to  establish  the  validity  of  the  cause. 

An  interesting  case  under  the  law  in 
these  ca.ses  was  that  of  Frederick  P. 
Grundy  v.s.  the  New  York  Sun,  tried 
about  a  year  ago,  and  just  about  to  come 
up  again  on  appeal.  Grundy  left  the 
employ  of  the  Sun  after  many  years  of 
service  in  London  as  European  manager 
for  not  only  the  Sun,  but  the  Sun  News 
Service,  in  which  he  had  general  execu¬ 
tive  charge  for  that  organization  in 
bureaus  covering  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
and  all  the  news-gathering  centres  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  was  a,  di.sputo  as  to  whether 
Grundy  had  left  the  Sun  on  his  own  mo¬ 
tion  or  had  been  discharged,  or,  at  least, 
constructively  discharged.  Grundy,  at 
any  rate,  refused  to  accept  a  subordinate 
position  under  the  new  manager. 

The  court  held  that  commendatory  let¬ 
ters  and  cable  dispatches  from  the  home 
office  established  that  no  good  “cause” 
for  discharge  existed.  It  held  that 
Grundy's  position  was  unusual  in  point 
of  respon.sibility,  and  that  he  could  not 
reasonably  expect  to  get  a  position  of 
equal  importance  without  great  delay. 
In  short,  the  judge  held  that  the  equi¬ 
ties  of  the  ca.se  were  such  that  the  Sun 
must  pay  Grundy  a  full  year’s  salary, 
and  judgment  was  rendered  to  that  ef¬ 
fect. 

BRITISH  NEWSPAPKR  MEN  PREKER  HOME  EM¬ 
PLOYMENT 

Now  the.se  conditions  have  great  prac¬ 
tical  bearing  upon  the  newspaper  situ¬ 
ation  abroad  as  affects  .American  pub¬ 
lishers.  In  the  first  place,  British  news¬ 
paper  men  are  loath  to  engage  with 
American  employers  as  against  British 
for  the  reason  that  in  case  of  discharge 
and  suit  to  recover  notice  money  the 
judgment  against  the  .American  em¬ 
ployer  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
collect.  The  sheriff  may  have  only  cheap 
office  furniture  to  levy  upon,  and,  likely 
as  not,  it  will  be  found  that  even  that  is 
not  in  the  name  of  the  .American  cor¬ 
poration,  but  in  the  name  of  some  one 
of  no  financial  responsibility.  This  has 
happened  in  more  than  one  case. 

All  British  newspaper  men  of  military 
age  are  subject  to  service  with  possible 
exemption,  due  solely  to  the  good  will 


of  the  Government,  under  that  portion 
of  the  Conscription  act  providing  for 
‘‘neces.sary  occupations.”  At  present 
Fleet  Street — a  term  synonymous  in 
England  with  “the  newspaper  world” — 
has  few  available  newspaper  men  of 
military  age.  Such  as  are  not  employed 
are  at  the  front.  An  American  publisher 
almost  necessarily  has  to  take  over 
.Americans  if  he  wishes  to  augment  his 
force  or  make  changes  in  his  staff. 

Cessation  of  operation  of  an  office 
does  not  relieve  the  publisher  of  his  lia¬ 
bilities  to  his  employees.  In  almost  no 
conceivable  case  would  this  be  held  to  be 
the  fault  of  the  men.  .An  interesting 
case  in  point  here  will  be  the  case  of  the 
International  News  Service,  lately  closed 
by  the  British  Government,  if  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  should  arise  between 
employees  and  owners  as  to  the  former’s 
claims  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  operations  was  due  directly  to 
the  edict  of  the  Government  itself.  Pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  abroad  is  that  legal 
rights  of  the  employees  would  be  held  to 
be  unimpaired.  There  are  several  Eng¬ 
lish  precedents  bearing  out  this  view. 

.An  even  more  interesting  fact  show¬ 
ing  the  Jealousy  with  which  the  British 
law  guards  the  reputation  of  newspaper 
employees  is  this;  Suppose  an  article  is 
printed  under  a  correspondent’s  signa¬ 
ture,  but  that  it  has  been  altered  from 
the  way  in  which  it  was  written  by  the 
correspondent  himself.  If  the  result  is 
such  as  to  bring  the  correspondent  into 
disrepute,  or  cause  him  professional  em- 
barras.sment,  the  damage  is  determin¬ 
able  by  the  court,  and  judgment  will  be 
rendered  accordingly. 

The  terms  of  notice  as  given  above  are 
for  average  cases,  but  may  vary  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  affecting  the  man  vary.  The 
judge  is  the  one  to  determine  the  equi¬ 
ties. 

Cut  Your 

Circulation  Expense 
and  Increase 
Your  Earnings 

In  view  of  the  present  white 
paper  situation,  circulation 
revenues  must  be  increased. 

To  do  this  requires  more  than 
mere  blind  courage.  Effective 
results  must  be  based  upon  a 
knowledge  which  comes  only 
from  experience. 

1.  C.  M.  A.  Members  have 
been  reducing  costs  and  in¬ 
creasing  receipts  for  years. 
They  know  how  to  reduce 
the  expense  of  a  circulation 
organization  without  reduc¬ 
ing  its  efficiency. 

Mr.  Publisher,  if  your  prob¬ 
lem  needs  immediate  atten¬ 
tion 

Wire 

IKE  U.  SEARS,  Chairman 
General  Welfare  Committee 
Care  The  Timet, 

Davenport,  Iowa 


ALABAMA. 


N£)WS  . Btrmlngbam 

Average  circulation  for  March,  Dally  89,029; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905,330  linea  more 
advertising  than  its  nearest  compeUtor  In  1919. 


CALIFORNIA. 


EXAMINER  . lx>8  Angeles 

A.  B.  0.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


MEItCUUT-HERALD  . San  Jose 

Post  OtUce  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 


TUB  PROGRESS  . Pomona 


GEORGIA. 


journal  (Clr.  57,531)  . AtlanU 


CHRONICLB  . Auguata 


ILLINOIS. 


HBRAI.D-NBWS  (Clrcnlatlon  15,190) . Joliet 


STAR  (Olrcnlatloa  21,589) . PaorU 

IOWA 

REGISTER  tt  LEADER  . Dea  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . Dea  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Dea  Moines  and  vicinity. 

SUOCE»SFUL  FARMING  . Dea  Moines 


More  than  700,000  clrcnlatlon  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Lonlsvllle,  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  82  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  clrcnlatlon  of  any  Masonic  publication  in 
the  world.  In  exceea  of  00,000  copies  monthly. 


•  LOUISIANA 


TIMBS-PICAYDNB  . New  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . Jackson 


Last  Gov.  SUtement— Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  Ai. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2H  cents  line. 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  end  Evening. .  .Minneapolli 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH  . St.  Louis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Ita  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Clren- 
Intion  first  four  months,  1916: 

Sundsy  sverage  . 375,428 

Dslly  sverage  . 217,228 


MONTANA 


MINER  . Butte 

Average  daily  11,965.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  8 
months  ending  March  20,  1914. 


The  following  publlsbera  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  ezbauative  Inveatlgatlon. 


ILLINOIS. 


SKANDIMATW 


NEW  JERSEY. 


JOURNAL  . Elisabeth 

PRESS-CHRONICLE  . Paterson 

COURIER- NEWS  . Plainfield 


NEW  YORK 


(XlURlEIt  A  enquirer  . Buffalo 


IL  PROGRESSO  IT ALO- AMERICAN.  .New  York 


day  . New  York 

The  National  JewUh  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  cbould  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  . Hastings 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report,  7,100.  Full 
leased  wire  report  United  Press. 


OHIO. 


vindicator  . TouDgstoWD 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Brie 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 


TIMES-LEADBR  . Wilkes-Barre  * 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  ........................ Houston 

The  Chronicle  gnaranteet  a  circulation  of 
35,000  daily  and  45,000  Sunday. 


UTAH. 


HEKAiLD-HBPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . Harrisonburg 

lu  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  ouly  paper  In 
the  richest  Agricultural  (bounty  In  United  States. 


WASHINGTON 


POSr-INTBLLIGENCER  . Seattle 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


FREE  PRESS  . London 


NEBRASKA. 


FRBIB  PRBSSB  (Cir.  128,884)  .. 

. . . .  Lincoln 

NEW  YORK. 

.Ohlcage  BOBIJ-ETTINO  DBLLA  SERA . New  York 
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CIRCULATION  HOLDERS 

Tkr  follotring  are  tke  contribatort  to  the 
Satlonal  Editorial  Service  tkil  week. 

Th«-  Kev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  C.V.O.,  D.C.U, 
|•rovo*t  <>f  Trinity  Colleye,  Dulilin. 

Martin  Yrbaa.  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Uiiseian  Duma  for  IJthuania. 

Krederlr  !<.  Haldekoper,  Koumler  of 
tile  Army  lieasue  of  the  I'nitert  Statee. 

J.  Mafllnon  TSaylor,  M.D..  I’rofeasor  of 
A|>|>Iie<l  Therapeutlca,  Temple  Univeralty, 
ITiiladelpbia. 

t'harlen  F.  Thwlnnr,  IX.D.,  PreaWent 
Weatem  Reaerve  DnlTeraity. 

I*.  H.  W.  Rom,  President.  The  National 
Marine  I>«gue  of  the  United  States. 

Sir  Henry  Bnrdett,  K.C.B..  K.C.V.O.. 
Pounder  and  Editor  “The  Boapital.” 

Write  or  reirefor  rater 

NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  SERVICE,  lac. 

225  Fifth  Atoboo,  Now  Yorh 


TYPE  MATS 

Practically  all  of  our  daily  feat¬ 
ures  may  now  be  had  in  this  form, 
weekly  service  in  half  pages 
WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES. 


The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDiaTE 

Features  for  Newspapers 

Established  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  their  Indirldnal 
merit. 

Any  aerrlce  may  be  ordered  singly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

The  greatest  possible  Tsrlety  from  whies 
to  choose. 

The  submitting  of  each  feature  to  yonr 
own  editorial  judgment. 

The  opportunity  to  oaler  a  budget  con- 
kiating  only  of  vbat  you  want. 

•A  definite  reduction  from  IndiTidual  prices 
on  oudgets. 

Write  ut  /or  tamplet  o/  oar  fiaaday  Col¬ 
ored  cornice,  daily  cornice,  womea't  /eolarss, 
bedtime  sfoHes.  ^tion,  etc. 

The  MeCkre  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  SL  New  York 


"PREMIUMS 


Publisher  of  Daily  or  Weekly 
Newspapers,  Farm  Journals,  De¬ 
nominational  or  Monthly  Magazines, 
can  get  the  right  premium  at  the 
right  price  by  writing  International 
Premium  Headquarters. 

S  .  n  L  A  K  Fl  W  I  L  L  S  D  E  N 
Premium  and  Advertieing  Sftecialiiee. 
IKttN  iley worth  Bldg.,  Chicago 


C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

i  212  PmM  Bldg.  Clwvnlhnd,  O. 

j  to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


Women’s  Features 


Ask  for  samples  of  the  following'. 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rhcta  Childe  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zoe 
Beckley’s  “Her  Side — ^and  His." 
"Problems  of  Everygirl." 

The  EYening  Mail  Syndicate 

City  Hall  Place,  New  York 


BY  SHOWING  COURTESY 
SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  WON 

Good  Advice  is  Given  to  Newspaper  Car¬ 
riers  by  a  Writer  in  the  Hearst  Hustler 

— Success  Depends  Upon  Best  Pos¬ 
sible  Service — A  Story  Which  Em¬ 
phasizes  Contrasting  Methods. 

Writing  in  the  Hearst  Hustler,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  and  Hearst’s  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can,  Joe  Attaway  gives  some  excellent 
advice  to  newspaper  carriers  and  tells 
a  story  which  emphasizes  his  points. 
The  article  says: 

“Don’t  work  for  subscribers  alone; 
get  your  friends  working  for  you.  You 
can  get  many  new  friends  and  make 
them  work  for  you  by  not  saying  a 
word.  Just  give  every  one  of  your 
•subscribers  service.  Always  .  get 
around  your  route  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble:  put  your  subscribers’  papers  just 
where  they  want  them,  and  if  anyone 
should  be  sitting  on  the  porch  when 
you  make  your  delivery,  walk  up  to 
them,  tip  your  hat  and  hand  them  the 
paper.  Never  throw  the  paper  on  the 
sidewalk  when  you  see  a  woman  sub¬ 
scriber  on  the  porch,  but  hand  It  to 
her.  She  will  feel  more  kindly  toward 
you. 

“This  incident  happened  not  long  ago 
in  a  South  Carolina  town.  The  town 
supported  two  evening  papers,  and  nat¬ 
urally  they  were  competitors.  One  was 
much  older  and  a  larger  paper  than  the 
other,  but  the  new  paper  was  making 
a  strong  fight  for  subscribers,  and  was 
gaining  rapidly  in  circulation.  A  car¬ 
rier  of  the  larger  paper  was  delivering 
his  route  one  afternoon.  It  had  just 
stopped  raining  and  the  ground  was 
wet.  His  next  customer  lived  in  a  small 
house  about  twenty  feet  from  the  street. 
When  he  passed  this  house,  an  aged 
woman  was  sitting  on  the  porch.  He 
wadded  the  paper  up  and  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  it  on  the  porch.  In¬ 
stead  of  going  on  the  porch,  the  paper 
unfolded  and  fell  right  under  the  leak 
of  the  house  in  a  puddle  of  water. 

SUBSCRIBER  WON  BY  COURTESY. 

“The  boy  went  on  delivering  his  route 
without  even  looking  back,  and  the  old 
woman  got  up  from  her  seat  and  tot¬ 
tered  down  the  steps  to  get  her  paper, 
but  before  she  reached  it  the  carrier 
of  the  smaller  paper,  who  was  passing, 
picked  up  the  paper  and  handed  it  to 
her  with  a  smile.  She  thaenked  him,  and 
they  got  into  a  conversation  that  last¬ 
ed  shout  five  minutes,  and  the  carrier 
asked  the  woman  to  subscribe  for  his 
paper.  She  told  him  to  call  back  the 
next  day,  and  she  would  give  him  her 
answer.  The  carrier  was  prompt  In 
coming  back,  and  she  gladly  assented 
to  take  his  paper  the  next  day. 

“The  day  after  this  woman  began  tak¬ 
ing  the  new  paper.  She  told  the  carrier 
of  the  other  paper  to  discontinue  her 
.subscription  to  his  paper,  as  she  could 
not  take  both  papers,  because  they  con¬ 
tained  about  the  same  news.  'This  is 
just  one  of  many  similar  occurrences, 
and  the  little  things  always  count  heav. 

ily- 

“When  you  ask  a  person  to  subscribe 
to  your  paper,  and  he  refuses,  try  to 
leave  just  as  good  an  impression  on  him 
as  you  can  and  call  back  in  several 
weeks  and  see  if  he  has  decided  to  sub- 
.scrlbe — that  is,  if  your  service  has  been 
of  the  best.  But  if  It  hasn’t  been  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  the  section  around  his 
house,  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  try  any 
more  after  his  subscription  until  you 
Improve  your  delivery.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  can’t  give  your  subscribers 


the  very  best  of  service,  and,  if  you  are 
not  giving  it,  it  is  time  you  were  work¬ 
ing  to  Improve  it.” 


ROTARIANS  ADOPT  NEWSBOYS 


Fort  Wayne  Business  Men  Become  Big 

Bro'.hers  to  the  Newsies  of  Town. 

The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Rotarians, 
following  the  example  of  their  brethren 
in  other  large  cities,  have  become  “big 
brothers”  to  eighty  newsboys  of  that 
city.  The  formal  adoption  took  place 
recently  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  to  the  newsboys  at  the  An¬ 
thony  Hotel.  The  boys  gathered  at  six 
o’clock  and  were  met  by  the  members 
of  the  Club,  each  of  whom  took  charge 
of  a  boy.  E^ch  was  given  a  badge  with 
his  name  on  it  and  his  “big  brother” 
wore  the  duplicate  to  enable  them  to 
find  each  other  if  lost.  Tables  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for  four,  two  boys  and  two  Ro¬ 
tarians.  The  dinner  was  a  big  surprise 
to  the  boys,  and  they  were  greatly  de¬ 
lighted,  because  they  were  served  just 
the  same  as  the  men.  EJach  Rotarian 
made  it  his  business  to  get  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  boy,  and  many  con¬ 
fidences  were  exchanged  during  the 
course  of  the  dinner. 

Bert  J.  Griswold  acted  as  toastmas¬ 
ter.  His  first  move  was  to  call  on  all 
the  men  present  who  had  been  news¬ 
boys,  to  stand.  Over  thirty  responded, 
and  the  boys  were  thus  given  a  con¬ 
crete  example  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  successful  men  of  the  town  had 
once  been  just  where  they  are  to-day. 
The  boys  were  told  that  they  would  not 
be  given  money,  but  any  boy  wanting 
advice  or  assistance  would  receive  it. 
Every  boy  will  report  monthly  to  his 
“big  brother”  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  those  meriting  it  will  receive 
a  badge.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  if  he 
still  merits  the  confidence,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  better  badge  and  become  a 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club  Newsboys. 
A  magician  contributed  considerably  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 


Circulation  Men  in  Fight 
Fights  between  employees  of  circu¬ 
lation  departments  of  newspapers  are 
being  reported  ftom  many  sections  of 
the  country,  the  latest  being  one  be¬ 
tween  men  on  the  Cleveland  Leader 
and  the  Plain  Dealer.  This  was  a  fight 
between  three  men  on  each  side,  but 
tha  claim  is  made  by  the  News  that 
the  Plain  Dealer  men  used  a  baseball 
bat.  a  revolver,  and  an  Indian  club  to 
assist  them.  One  man,  William  Fergus, 
said  to  be  a  district  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  is  under 
arrest.  It  was  sl.ated  that  he  fired  a 
shot  from  a  revolver  and  was  almost 
immediately  hit  on  the  head  with  a 
club  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own 
men.  He  was  arrested  at  a  hospital 
where  he  had  gone  to  have  his  wound 
dressed. 


Speaker  Defended  Newsboys 
A  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Social 
Service  Conference  was  held  this  week. 
Judge  Hugo  Grimm,  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  was  the  principal  speaker,  giv¬ 
ing  facts  in  regard  to  the  newsboys  and 
other  street  traders,  about  whom  the 
Children’s  Code  Commission  has  formu¬ 
lated  rules  as  to  minimum  age  and  .so 
on,  for  proposed  State  legislation.  W. 
R.  Reuck,  a  newspaper  circulation 
manager,  defended  the  newsboy  as  not 
being  any  worse  because  of  his  kind 
of  employment,  and  explained  that  in 
all  the  downtown  districts  the  papers 
are  in  the  hands  of  men  or  older  boys, 
and  the  small  boy  is  only  to  be  found 
after  school  in  the  residence  dl.stricts. 


BLOODSHED  RESULT  OF 
FEUD  BETWEEN  NEWSIES 

Three  Shots  in  Serious  Cla^lles  in  San 

Francisco  and  One  of  (lie  Viriimt 
May  Die — Call  Circulator  Wounded 

Bulletin  Man — Extra  Poli-emen  De¬ 
tailed  to  Patrol  Street. 

San  Franciscx),  November  8. — The 
long-standing  feud  between  newsboys 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  the  Bul¬ 
letin  culminated,  a  few  day.s  ago,  in  a 
serious  shooting  affray,  in  which  two 
of  the  Bulletin  newsies  were  badly 
wounded.  According  to  the  Plxaminer’s 
report,  a  dozen  Bulletin  new.st>oys  and 
delivery  men,  who  were  handling  pa- 
pers  with  an  automobile,  attacked  Paul 
Gaviotl,  Call-Post  circulator,  on  the 
corner  of  Market  and  Post  Streets.  Be¬ 
ing  outnumbered,  Gaviotl  fled  to  the 
Call  office.  A  few  minutes  later,  the 
Bulletin  auto  drew  up  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Call  mailing-room  and  several 
of  the  Bulletin  boys  entered  the  place 
to  continue  the  argument.  Gaviotl  said 
that  he  warned  them  back,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  shoot  if  they  persisted.  As  they 
advanced  upon  him  to  disarm  him,  they 
said,  Gavioti  fired  his  revolver,  wound-  ' 
ing  Michael  Reyes  and  Edward  Qui¬ 
nones.  The  wounded  men  are  expected 
to  recover. 

ONE  VICTIM  MAY  DIE. 

Following  the  affray,  feeling  ran  high 
between  the  newsboys  of  the  rival  af¬ 
ternoon  dailies,  and,  on  the  following  day 
another  shooting  took  place.  'J’his  time 
Robert  Wall,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Bulletin,  who  had  been  a  Call  circulator 
for  the  past  year,  shot  John  Blaack,  of 
the  (Bulletin’s  circulation  staff.  The 
victim’s  injuries  were  very  serious,  but 
he  has  a  fighting  chance  for  life.  Wall 
had  left  his  station  at  the  Ferry  Build¬ 
ing  and  was  on  his  way  up  Market 
Street  when  he  met  Blaack,  in  front 
ot  the  Bulletin  office.  Wall’s  defence 
is  that  Blaack  approached  hir.i  and 
made  a  motion  as  if  to  draw  a  gun. 
Wall,  who  claims  to  have  been  threat¬ 
ened  repeatedly  by  Blaack,  had  armed 
himself  to  prepare  for  possible  trouble. 
No  gun  was  found  upon  Blaack  Wall, 
who  is  forty  years  of  age,  appeared  to 
be  laboring  under  great  nervous  strain 
and  collapsed  after  making  hi.s  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Police  Court  the  next  day. 

DANGER  OF  MORE  TROUBLE. 

While  the  police  force  was  apathetic 
at  first,  it  is  now  realized  that  there  is 
possible  danger  of  an  affair  like  that 
which  caused  the  deaths  of  a  number 
of  newsboys  in  Chicago  several  years 
ago.  In  an  effort  to  stop  further  hos¬ 
tilities  between  circulation  employees  of 
the  Call  and  Bulletin  in  the  pre.sent 
controversy,  which  has  claimed  three 
victims  by  shooting.  Chief  of  Police 
White  conferred  with  three  dis¬ 
trict  captains  of  police.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  detail  fifteen  extra  policemen 
on  Market  Street  between  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  All  employees  of  the  two  af¬ 
ternoon  newspapers  will  be  subjected 
to  search  for  weapons,  while  trucks  and 
automobiles  will  also  be  searched  for 
possible  tevidence  of  further  troulilc. 


Detroit  Newsies  Are  Hustler.-: 

The  newsboys  of  Detroit  are  hustling 
for  a  membership  of. 600  for  their  as¬ 
sociation.  To  reach  this  figure.  300  new 
members  will  be  necessary.  The  As.-;o- 
ciation  has  been  reorganized,  and  300 
boy.s  have  joined.  A  new  building  has 
t>een  promised,  if  they  can  enroll  .loo 
members,  and  it  is  that  prize  which 
cau.ses  them  to  launch  the  campaign  for 
the  larger  a.ssociatlon. 
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ivewspaper  ACTiyrriEs  in  many  cities 

Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


\  special  anniversary  number  with  a 
siiteen-paKC  advertising  section  will 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
polonia  w  Ameryce,  the  first  Polish 
newspaper  to  be  published  in  Cleveland, 
0.,  on  December  3  9.  All  the  proceeds  of 
the  issue  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Po¬ 
lish  Central  Relief  Committee  for  the 
benefit  of  war  sufferers  in  Poland,  Pro¬ 
prietor  T.  Dluzynski  announces.  A  ban¬ 
quet  to  the  employees  of  the  new.s- 
paper  will  be  given  also. 


The  Pittsburgh  Sun  pulled  off  two 
clever  stunts  during  the  past  week.  The 
first  was  the  sending  of  a  special  invi¬ 
tation  to  President  Wilson  at  Shadow 
Lawn  to  attend  the.  charter  centennial 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  message  being  taken 
by  two  motorcyclists,  who  made  the  trip 
in  thirty-.six  hours  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Asbury  Park.  The  second  was  the  spec¬ 
tacular  exhibition  given  by  “Houdini,” 
the  vaudeville  wizard.  He  swayed  fifty 
feet  above  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
Sun  building,  freeing  himself  from  the 
grip  of  a  canvas,  leather-reinforced 
straightjacket,  in  a  fraction  more  than 
three  minutes,  just  as  the  noon  crowds 
were  going  to  and  from  lunch. 


Increases  in  its  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment,  which,  when  completed,  will  give 
it  50  per  cent,  more  capacity,  are  now 
being  installed  in  the  plant  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Leader-News.  Principal  im¬ 
provements  include  the  addition  of  two 
octuple  Hoe  presses  and  seventeen  new 
linotype  machines.  This  will  give  the 
plant  a  battery  of  six  large  presses  and 
forty  linotype  machines.  Other  new 
equipment  includes  many  steel  cases  for 
mat  and  cut  filing.  On  November  19 
the  l.i(!ader-News  takes  over  the'  entire 
International  News  service,  including 
new.s,  features,  comics,  and  wire  .service, 
in  addition  to  its  own  Associated  Press 
and  special  wire  to  New  York  services. 


The  San  Franci.sco  Daily  News  scored 
a  hit  the  other  day  in  its  campaign  for 
exposing  frauds  in  various  lines.  A 
News  reporter  visited  the  rooms  of 
L’Claire,  a  clairvoyant  operating  in 
Oakland,  and  secured  material  for  a 
sensational  story,  which  was  followed 
up  by  the  city  authorities  in  a  raid. 
L’Claire  jumped  his  bond  on  a  fraud 
charge  after  the  expose  had  resulted 
in  his  arrest.  The  Daily  News  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  tip  from  an  Eastern  dealer  in 
conjurers’  supplies  that  his  apparatus 
was  being  used  by  the  clairvoyant  for 
catching  suckers.  The  apparatus  for 
reading  sealed  letters  had  been  sent  to 
L’Claire  with  the  understanding  that  he 
wa.s  to  use  it  merely  for  demonstrating 
how  such  a  trick  could  be  performed. 
Armed  with  inside  Information  as  to  the 
method  of  operating  the  “quicksilver  mir¬ 
ror,"  the  reporter  applied  for  a  “psychic 
reading”  and  easily  saw  through  the 
clairvoyant’s  methods.  The  day  after 
the  expos4  was  published  he  again  visit¬ 
ed  the  place  with  police  officers  and  the 
story  was  proved  to  be  correct  in  every 
detail.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
since  started  a  Government  Investi¬ 
gation,  as  many  letters  from  the  victims 
of  the  clairvoyants  were  found  in  the 
“parlors." 

Ren  Ferris  and  Q.  N.  Briggs,  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  have  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
of  nso  in  the  contest  for  the  best  sce¬ 
nario  for  the  1917  winter  outdoor  sports 
carnival  in  that  city.  The  award  was 
made  by  a  committee  appointed  by 


Louis  W.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Company,  who  is 
president  of  the  carnival  association. 
None  of  the  scenarios  submitted  was 
deemed  worthy  of  a  second  prize.  The 
successful  offering  was  acceptable  chief¬ 
ly  because  it  gave  opportunity  for  large 
advertising  and  publicity  possibilities. 


The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  which 
prints  a  half  a  million  lines  of  food  ad¬ 
vertising  annually,  ascribes  the  fact  to 
the  paper’s  policy  of  developing  the 
news  interest  attaching  to  the  food 
problem.  On  Thursdays,  the  ’Times 
prints  several  pages  of  recipes  and  kin¬ 
dred  matter,  and  contends  that  the  fea¬ 
ture  not  merely  prepares  the  Trenton 
market  for  food  advertisers  but  that 
it  is  a  circulation  builder  as  well. 


The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  last  Tuesday  night 
eclipsed  all  former  efforts  in  the  way 
of  an  election  night  entertainment.  It 
engaged  Laddy  Laird,  a  well-known 
young  aviator,  to  fly  over  the  city  in  his 
airplane  announcing  election  returns  by 
means  of  various  colored  lights.  Similar 
signals  were  flashed  from  the  roof  of 
the  highest  building  in  the  city.  There 
were  also  attractions  in  front  of  the 
bulletin  board,  comprising  detailed  re¬ 
turns,  solos  by  prominent  local  singers, 
band  music,  movie  show.  etc.  The  same 
night  the  Daily  News  hired  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  in  which  it  gave  a  free  show, 
with  a  display  of  election  returns.  There 
was  a  band  and  vocal  music  and  movies. 


Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  celebrating 
on  October  31  its  fifteenth  anniversary 
since  its  founding,  added  to  its  regular 
edition  a  compendium  of  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Houston  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  The  anniversary  section 
mechanically  arranged  with  four 
columns  twelve  ems  wide,  and  one 
eight — in  order  to  attract  the  eye — 
tells  interestingly  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Chronicle  and  the  enterprising  citi¬ 
zens  of  Houston,  besides  portraying  the 
business  energy  of  its  marts  in  well 
di.splayed  advertisements. 


The  Non-Distribution  System 
The  extent  to  which  the  non-distrlbu- 
tlon  system  is  being  adopted  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms  throughout  the  country  is 
arousing  considerable  Interest  and  com¬ 
ment.  Like  all  new  methods,  non-dis¬ 
tribution  was  at  first  looked  upon  by 
many  as  an  expensive  and  impractical 
theory,  but  the  experience  of  printers 
and  publishers  has  proved  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  composition  with  practically 
no  distribution  is  not  only  easily  pos- 
.sible  at  comparatively  low  cost,  but  very 
profitable.  For  some  time  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  has  carefully 
studied  and  analyzed  this  important 
problem,  and  now  has  developed  the  all¬ 
slug  system  of  non-distribution  to  the 
point  where  the  great  saving  in  time, 
labor,  and  money,  not  to  mention  the 
inherent  advantages  of  handling  slugs 
in.stead  of  individual  type,  can  no  longer 
be  overlooked  by  those  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  the  efficiency  of  their  plants. 


Paper  Cost  Hits  Red  Cross 

On  account  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
paper,  no  new  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  will  be  recruited  for  the  present. 
Every  member  gets  the  National  Red 
Cross  Magazine,  which  costs  more  than 
the  duos  the  members  pay. 


DON  MARTIN  HAD  CHARGE 


Herald's  Straw -Vote  Man  Captained 
Big  Election  Night  Force. 

The  New  York  Herald  depended  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  its  big  corps  of  able 
correspondents,  stationed  in  every 
available  city  throughout  the  country. 
Some  time  before  Election  Day,  the 
men — in  the  States  that  were  thought 
to  be  doubtful — received  special  instruc¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  those  sent  to  all 
correspondents.  In  the  doubtful  States, 
especial  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
returns  from  the  county  seats,  and 
every  return  was  to  be  flashed  at  once. 
In  the  office  in  Now  York  the  entire 
force  was  at  work  dnder  the  direction 
of  Don  Martin,  the  political  man  of 
the  Herald.  In  addition  there  was  a 
force  of  thirty  men  from  the  business 
department,  men  trained  in  tabulation 
and  figure  work.  As  the  returns  came 
in  they  were  at  once  tabulated  in  their 
proper  place,  and  then  turned  over  for 
reference  and  comparison.  A  bulletin 
board  in  front  of  the  Herald  office 
flashed  the  returns  to  the  crowd  as 
soon  as  they  had  been  tabulated. 


PRO-ALLY  PAPERS  NOT  FAVORED 


Bernard  Bidder’s  Statement  Not  Ac¬ 
cepted  Seriously  in  Canada. 

The  statement  of  Bernard  Ridder  and 
Jeremiah  O’Leary,  that  the  British 
Government  is  manipulating  the  mar¬ 
ket  so  that  Canadian  news  print  may 
be  sold  to  pro-Ally  papers  at  a  lower 
rate  than  to  pro-German  papers  in  the 
L'nited  States,  is  not  taken  seriously  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Ridder  said  that  pro-Ally 
papers  were  to  get  their  supply  for  2% 
cents  a  pound,  while  others  would  have 
to  pay  3  cents.  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to 
Paper  states  that  there  is  not  in  ex¬ 
istence  a  Canadian  “blacklist"  of  pro- 
German  firms  in  the  United  States.  The 
only  suggested  restriction  was  that 
made  by  Canadian  publishers  recently 
becau.se  of  the  threatened  advance  in 
price  of  40  to  60  per  cent.  The  best  price 
Canadian  newspapers  have  so  far  been 
quoted,  it  is  said,  is  3  cents  a  pound 
for  1917. 


A  Wireless  Newspaper 

“A  newspaper  in  the  air”  was  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Lee  De  Forrest,  wire¬ 
less  expert,  announced  the  new  idea 
which  he  launched  last  Monday,  and 
which  was  the  means  of  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  election  returns  to  a  great  many 
stations  Election  Day  and  Wednesday. 
The  general  idea  of  Dr.  De  Forrest  was 
to  send  out,  from  his  immense  experi¬ 
mental  laboratories  at  High  Bridge,  New 
York  city,  every  evening,  items  of  news, 
interspersed  with  music.  The  first  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  on  Monday  last,  and  for 
a  half-hour  those  operators  who  tuned 
up  to  the  De  Forrest  station  wave¬ 
length  enjoyed  a  programme  of  music 
interspersed  with  announcements  of 
news  items.  On  Election  Day  night  re¬ 
turns  of  the  election,  furnished  by  the 
New  York  American,  were  sent  out,  and 
hundreds  of  stations  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  were  thus  furnished  with  the 
latest  news  of  the  contest. 


Ad  Rates  Raised  in  Dallas 

A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  of  Dallas  and  Gal¬ 
veston,  Texas,  publishers  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Dallas  Evening  Journal, 
Galveston  Dally  News,  and  Semi-Week¬ 
ly  Farm  News,  has  announced  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  25  per  cent,  in  advertising 
rates  on  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Pottsville  Daily  Republican 

Pottsville,  Pa. 

Wants  new  foreign  business  at  from  36  to 
48  cents  an  inch.  Guaranteed  net  circula¬ 
tion,  12,000  witbin  a  six  mile  radius  of 
Pottsville,  a  trading  center.  In  432  homes 
visited  346  families  took  the  BEPCBUC.tN. 
Any  merchant,  banker  or  citizen  of  the 
Scbuylklll  coal  region  will  substantiate  alt 
REPUBLICAN  claims.  THEY  K.NOW ! 
POTTSVILLE  REPUBLICAN 
Pottsville,  P«. 

N.  Y.  City  Headquarters,  Herald  Square 
Hotel.  Edmund  L.  Clifford,  Office  Repre. 
sentative. 
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**From  Press  to  f/oma 


Within  the  HottF* 


It  s  ezcloalve  carrier  service  en¬ 
ables  the  Evening  and  Snnday  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
In  Washingrton,  D,  C,,  “from  press 
to  home  within  the  honr.”  The 
enormons  ezclnslve  city  circnlatlon 
of  the  Star  makes  It  the  wonderfni 
advertising  medium  that  It  Is. 


THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS’N 

which  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  Write 
either  to  our  eastern  office  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 


The  News  FIRST 

and  eJl  sides  of  it; 
reliably,  accurately, 
without  fear  or  favor 

International  News  Service 

238  Williun  St.,  New  York  City 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  a  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Cout  RepreMntativ*  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FUANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tho 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 
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A  Newspaper  is  Graded  by 
Its  Mechanical  Outfit 

High-Speed  Goss  Sextuple  Press  to 
print  48  pages  with  Spe^  of  72,000 
an  Hour  on  12  Pages  and  36,000  an 
Hour  with  16  pages  or  more.  10 
Mergenthaler  Linotypes. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN 

OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

Can  you  Match  it  in  any  Small  City 
in  the  United  States? 


PHILADELPHIA 

America's  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 


The  PRESS 


Philadelphia' s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 


Representatives 
LOUIS  GILMAN 

World  r-HlMlnc.  NEW  YORK 

c.  (;kokge  krognes, 

Mnrquette  RiilldinK,  CHICAGO 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
J<An  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreian  Advertising  Representatives 


Artistry  in  the  creation  ot 

A  newspaper  must  come  only  with  the 
ripened  experience  of  years.  85  years  of 
m*wspai»erdom  has  enabled  The  Free  Press 
to  indelibly  associate  itself  with  the  oldest 
and  best  families  of  Detroit,  The  Fifth  City. 

Qllje  Betroit  jfree 

"UicMean’e  Oreatest  Krvitpaper." 

VERREE  A  t  Fsrats  S 

CONKLIN  1  RorsMBtativM  1  Detroit 
The  largest  two-cent  morning  circulation  m 
America. 


Hite 

pttsburg  iispatrl; 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building.  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H  C.  ROOK. 

Real  EsUte  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia 


Buffalo  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Puhlisber 

**Thc  only  Buffalo  newspaper  dial  om- 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  czclusivo' 
ly.  The  abova  is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  v.hy.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


fereign  Advertiting  Regrestntatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  ; 
aae  Filth  Avenut  Ljrtton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK  TO  BE  NEWS 

CLEARING  HOUSE  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Concluded  Irom  page  5) 


referring  to  the  story  editorially,  said: 
‘The  interview  is  an  American  institu¬ 
tion,  which  the  Old  World  has  borrow¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  only  appropriate  that  in 
expressing  his  views  the  Secretary  for 
War  should  favor  with  his  confidence 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  American 
news  organizations.'  ” 

Referring  to  Under  Secretary  Zim¬ 
merman  of  Germany,  Howard  expre.ssed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  statesman  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  German 
Calnnet.  “Zimmerman  has  always  been 
the  particular  friend  of  the  American 
newspaper  corps  in  Berlin,”  said  How¬ 
ard.  “He  has  an  appreciation  of  the 
American  point  of  view,  is  exceedingly 
broadminded  and  tolerant  of  ideas  at 
variance  with  his  own,  and  talks  much 
more  frankly  than  most  men  in  German 
official  life.” 

NORTHCLIFFE  AND  THE  WAR  SECRETARY. 

Lord  Xorthcliffe,  Howard  regards  as 
the  most  powerful  figure  in  British  pub¬ 
lic  life.  “Northcliffe  is  a  man  of  action, 
of  big  ideas,  big  methods,  and  big  re¬ 
sults,”  he  .said.  “Believing  Lloyd 
George  was  the  .strongest  man  in  Brit¬ 
ish  politics,  Northcliffe,  despite  his  vio¬ 
lent  political  opposition  to  the  Wel.sh- 
man,  got  behind  him  and  by  his  sup¬ 
port  has  been  of  tremendous  assistance 
in  aiding  the  War  Secretary  to  accom¬ 
plish  more  big  re.sults  than  have  been 
achieved  by  any  other  member  of  the 
British  Cabinet.” 

An  entirely  new  view  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  situation  in  the  warring  nations  is 
given  by  Howard.  Speaking  on  that 
subject  he  .said: 

“At  the  outset  of  the  war  all  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  nations  imposed  the  tightest 
possible  press  cen.sorship.  Neither  the 
French  nor  the  German  censorship 
evoked  any  comment.  They  had  been 
long  established,  and  were  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  cour.se  by  the  American 
correspondents  in  tho.se  countries. 
There  had  been  no  cen.sorship  in  Eng¬ 
land  prior  to  the  war.  A  complete 
organization  had  to  Ije  evolved  almost 
over  night.  Of  course,  the  results  W'cre 
very  bad  and  every  American  corre¬ 
spondent  in  P^ngland  howled  lustily. 
The  Briti.sh  journalists  joined  in  the 
howl. 

“As  a  result  of  this  outcry  the  Ameri¬ 
can  idea  of  the  British  censorship  is 
that  it  has  been  more  severe  than  eith¬ 
er  the  German  or  P'ronch.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  at  no  time  has  it  been 
as  severe  as  the  French  or  the  Ger¬ 
man.  Now  after  two  years,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  pa.st  eight  months  the 
British  censorship  has  been  working 
like  clockwork  and  has  constantly 
become  more  liberal.  Practically  the 
only  thing  the  British  press  censors  are 
holding  up  to-day  is  military  news  like¬ 
ly  to  be  of  interest  to  the  enemy. 

“The  L’nited  Press  is  treated  as  fair¬ 
ly  in  Germany  or  F'rance  as  any  other 
concern,  but  in  neither  of  these  two 
countries  is  it  possible  to  send  out  news 
of  a  political  nature,  when  such  news 
is  displeasing  to  the  Government.  The 
great  difference  lictween  the  British  and 
German  and  French  censors  is  that  it 
is  possible  to  send  from  Ixindon  any¬ 
thing  printed  in  the  British  Pres.s.  But 
if  either  the  French  or  German  news¬ 
papers  say  anything  in  criticism  of 
their  own  people  or  Government  or  our 
people  or  Government  that  is  objec¬ 
tionable  to  the  censors  its  transmissloil 
to  other  countrie.*!  Is  forbiddeh.  Itl  cofi- 
sequence  America  has  always  khown 
more  about  the  blundering  and  mis¬ 
takes  and  internal,  disea'naloaa  of  S&g* 


land  and  of  the  criticism  levelled  at 
the  British  government  than  about 
similar  matters  happening  to  Germany. 
The  best  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the 
English  censors  is  that  in  the  early 
days,  when  the  British  censorship  was 
inexcusably  bad,  we  were  allowed  to 
send  criticisms  of  those  very  censors 
themselves.” 

“Among  leaders  abroad,  both  .states¬ 
men  and  editors,  the  position  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  respect  she  commands,  and  the 
interest  in  her  attitude  has  never  been 
so  high,”  declared  Mr.  Howard.  “Eigh¬ 
teen  months  ago  it  was  distinctly  other¬ 
wise.  The  changed  situation  is  the  more 
gratifying  because,  barring  the  case  of 
France,  where  there  is  always  a  senti¬ 
mental  friendship  for  the  Ignited  States, 
the  improved  attitude  is  not  based  on 
any  sentimental  score,  but  rather  seems 
to  be  predicated  upon  a  growing  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  important  r61e  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  the  United  States,  as 
the  greatest  neutral,  must  inevitably  as¬ 
sume. 

ECONOMIC  WAR  INEVITABLE. 

“Remote  as  the  end  of  the  war  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  the  idea  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  silencing  of 
the  cannon  and  the  home-coming  of  the 
armies  will  at  best  mark  but  the  end  of 
one  phase  of  the  fighting.  Then  will 
come  the  second  struggle,  and  the  great 
test  of  endurance,  the  commercial  war — 
primarily  between  England  and  Ger¬ 
many — but  in  reality  a  conflict  in  which 
the  entire  civilized  world  must  be  af¬ 
fected. 

“In  South  America  I  found  that  along 
with  Fllihu  Root,  who  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  the  respect  of  the  southern 
republics  as  no  other  North  American 
had  ever  done  before.  President  Wilson 
occupies  a  most  enviable  position.  De¬ 
spite  a  feeling — most  pronounced  in 
Brazil — that  more  vigorous  tactics 
should  have  lieen  pursued  early  in  the 
Lusitania  case.  South  American  states¬ 
men  state  quite  frankly  that  they  have 
shaped  and  expect  to  shape  their  poli¬ 
cies  as  regards  the  war  to  conform  very 
closely  with  those  of  Washington. 

“Europe  has  observed  the  attentive 
oar  that  South  America  has  turned  to¬ 
ward  Washington.  The  belligerents  have 
also  noted  the  degree  to  which  Holland, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  Scandinavia  and 
Spain,  are  shaping  courses  in  conformity 
with  American  ideas  of  neutrality.  This 
together  with  a  knowledge  that  the  good 
will  of  America  (especially  if  we  are 
able  to  keep  clear  of  the  present  confla¬ 
gration),  will  be  a  real  asset  undoubted¬ 
ly  furnishes  the  explanation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  attention  centred  on  America.” 


Another  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ad  Course 
The  Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  through 
its  Educational  Committee,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  course  in  advertising  writing. 
The  course  is  in  charge  of  F.  C.  Kuhn, 
of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company.  It 
is  supplemented  with  a  lecture  every 
Wednesday  by  some  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  Use  of  illustrations, 
paper  stock,  type  faces,  different  medi¬ 
ums  of  advertising,  and  forming  of  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  are  among  the 
subjects  taught. 


New  York  Papers  Criticised 
Walter  Cain,  newspaper  man  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  is  responsible  for  the  following: 
“The  poorest  afternoon  papers  in  the 
united  States  are  those  published  In 
New  Yofk  cityi  They  do  not  benin  to 
compare  with  those  of  AUanu,  New 
Orleans,  Memphis,  or  Nashvills." 


In  Philadelphia 

For  over  half  a  century 

THE  EVENING 

telegraph 

Ims  reached  more  men  an.i  women 
of  education,  refinement  and  RL'Y. 

I.\0  POWER  than  any  other  Phil- 
adeliihia  newajiaper,  and  its  [kmI. 
tion  is  stronger  today  tii.iu  ever 
before  in  Its  history. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  paid  advertising  gained 

during  first  eight  months  of  ifii# 

—a  greater  gain  than  that  of  ANY 
other  Philadelphia  newspaper 
morning  or  evening.  ’ 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


CONE,  LORENZEN  It  WOODMAN. 
Special  RepresentatiTes 
New  York,  Detroit.  Kaniai  City,  Chicaga 


White  Paper 


situation  Is  such  that  some  ncwsp.ipers  are 
limiting  the  amount  of  Advertising  which 
they  will  carry 


(Dally  and  Sunday) 


has  yet  a  '  Uetle  advertising  apace  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  a  loyal,  responsive  clientele, 
one-third  of  whom  are  either  business  or 
professional  people. 

You  should  know  this  paper — 
Advertising  Rates  for  Now,  lOc.  a  line. 


USE  • 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Gaaaral  OXcaa,  World  Bldg.,  Ntw  York 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  US  tend  yen  eamplet  ef  eur  eel- 
ered  eotnics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  ealors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
87  WEST  89TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 

Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  fiieir  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 


National  Ellectric  Bulletin  Corp. 

Now  London,  Conn 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS  IN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will  Be  in  the  Market  foi 
Supplies. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

NBvr  York — Kent  Sales  Corporation; 
capital  stock.  $10,000;  advertising 
agents;  directors,  Janies  D.  Geraghty, 
Henry  A.  Marlin,  and  Newton  McGov¬ 
ern,  all  of  New  Y'ork  city. 

IfEW  York  —  New-Art  Lithographic 
Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $5,000; 
printers,  lithographers;  directors,  Her¬ 
man  Barnett  and  George  K.  Rogers,  of 
New  York  City,  and  t'harles  Schneider, 
of  Brooklyn. 

Nbw  York  —  James  Whitcomb  Kiley 
Club,  Inc.;  capital  slock,  $10,000;  gen¬ 
eral  publishing  and  bookselling;  direc¬ 
tors,  l.saac  Schmal,  Samuel  Schwartz- 
berg,  and  Benjamin  Abraham,  all  of . 
New  York  city. 

New-  York — Eagle  Chemical  Works, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  manufac¬ 
ture  chemicals  and  printing  and  litho¬ 
graphing  materfal.s  and  ink;  directors, 
Julius  Frank  and  James  J.  Murray, 
of  New  York  city,  and  Alexander  Katz, 
of  Brooklyn. 

New  York — New  York  News  Service 
Publicity  Corporation ;  capital  stock,  $2,- 
000;  conduct  publicity  and  advertising 
bureaus;  directors,  David  Kobinson, 
Joel  Fcder,  and  Andrew  J.  Smith,  all  of 
New  York  city. 

New  York — Amalgamated  Photo  En- 
giaving  Co.,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $1,800; 
photo-engraving,  electrotyping,  print¬ 
ing,  and  advertising:  directors,  T.  Mel¬ 
vin  (iutman,  and  Max  Willinger,  of  New 
York  city,  and  Frank  Hescardi,  of 
Brooklyn. 

PucxiKLYN  —  Brooklyn  Lithographic 
Co.,  lac.;  capital  slock,  $100,000;  en- 
giaving  business,  manufacture  enve- 
ioiR's,  books,  and  stationery,  newspaper 
proprietors,  general  publishers;  direc¬ 
tors,  W.  Metkilf,  E.  B.  Knowlton,  and 
B.  M.  Beyhl,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Syidan  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  cai)it:jl  stock,  $5,000;  gen- 
tral  pul)lishing;  directors,  Jost'ph  E. 
Belesh,  Alexander  J.  Hamrah,  and 
(ieorge  E.  Bardwil,  all  of  Brooklyn. 

New  York — N.  N.  Job  Printing 
('ori)oration;  cai>iial  stock,  $10,000;  j)Ub- 
lishers  and  printers;  directors,  George 
\V.  Harris,  William  F.  Trotman,  and 
Charles  H.  Jackson,  all  of  New  York 
city. 

Ji  NCTioN  City,  O.  —  Perry  County 
Star  Publishing  Company;  $10,000;  di¬ 
rectors,  E.  C.  Ramsey,  H.  B.  Price,  J. 
N.  Klingler,  E.  D.  Griggs. 

jKitsEYVii.EE,  111. — National  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Circulating  Agency;  capital, 
$50,000;  Incorporators,  William  S.  Por¬ 
ter,  John  C.  McGrath,  Charles  T. 
Hicks. 

New  York — Young’s  Hotel  Booklet 
System;  capital,  $25,000;  directors,  W. 
K.  Young,  22  West  42d  Street,  New 
York,  E.  Woodward,  W.  G.  Gooldly, 
New  York. 

New  York — G’Connor-Wingate,  Inc.; 
capital,  $50,000;  directors,  J.  M.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  254  We.st  fOrh  Street,  New  York ; 
■I.  E.  Wingate,  and  H.  E.  Reid,  New 
York. 

Littek  Rock,  Ark.  —  The  Dixie  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  capital,  $5,000;  incor¬ 
porators,  E.  J.  Doyle,  ?1.  B.  Ashmore, 
M.  F.  Doyle,  W.  N.  Martin,  and  R.  C. 
Maxwell. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 
Oxnard,  Cal. — The  News  is  to  be 
changed  from  a  senil-weekly  to  a  daily 
paper,  according  to  E.  W.  Train,  one 
of  tha  Dubllahara. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Andaei  sia,  Ala.  —  Edward  Doty  has 
.sold  his  half-intere.st  in  the  Star  to  his 
partner,  Oscar  M.  Duggar. 

Goouwater,  Ala. — Charles  S.  Bentley 
has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Enterprise 
to  W.  O.  Stillwell,  who  will  act  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager. 

Easton,  Pa. — .Mrs.  Alice  T.  Mutchler, 
widow  of  the  late  Congressman  How¬ 
ard  Mutchler,  has  bought  the  plant  and 
building  of  the  Daily  Express.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  for  $16,700,  subject  to 
a  mortgage  for  $6,500.  Mrs.  Mutchler 
will  continue  the  business,  her  husband 
having  conducted  the  paper  for  many 
year.s. 

Teaneck,  N.  j. — C.  F.  Watts  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  entire  interest  In  the  News 
to  Paul  Schneider. 

San  Leandro,  Cal. — Fred  Soule  has 
assumed  the  management  of  the 
Standard,  which  has  removed  to  new 
offices  on  East  14th  Street.  Luther  W. 
Rood  will  give  up  active  work  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  proprietor. 


PLANT  SEIZED  BY  SHERIFF 

New  Orleans  American’s  Troubles  Take 
a  New  Turn. 

The  New  Orleans  American  plant 
was  seized  by  the  sheriff  Thursday,  No¬ 
vember  2,  in  the  action  of  the  Hibernia 
Bank  against  the  Southern  Publi.shing 
Company  involving  notes  amounting  to 
$20,000  for  which  the  shares  of  the 
company  were  given  as  security.  The 
sheriff  will  permit  the  publication  of  the 
paper  until  further  orders.  It  will  be 
advertised  for  sale,  the  .sale  to  take 
place  thirty  days  after  seizure. 

In  the  receivership  proceedings  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  against  the 
Southern  Publishing  Company.  The 
trial  was  halted  by  a  sus))ensive  ap¬ 
peal.  The  Supreme  Court  recalled  the 
writ  of  certiorari  and  mandamus  direct¬ 
ed  again.st  Judge  King,  and  dismissed 
the  application  with  co.sts.  It  ordered 
the  case  tried  on  its  merits  and  it  will 
proceed  November  1.3. 

HELP  WANTED 

Advertigementi  under  thit  classiflcation,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  eia 
words  to  the  line. 


EI>riX»R  for  morning  newspaper 
in  City  of  (10.000  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  with 
experience  anil  aggressiveness.  Answer  stating 
qiialinrations  In  full.  Apply  'Fhe  News-Journal. 
Ljancaster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


Adi'ertisenients  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
icords  to  the  line. 


blNOTYPE— Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  2449: 
1  magazine,  mold,  liners,  ejector  blades,  assort¬ 
ment  two-letter  matrices.  Murdoeb-Kerr  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LINOTYPE — ^Model  No.  3,  Serial  No.  10109, 
magazine,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


LINOTYPE — Model  No.  5.  Serial  No.  14243,  3 
magazines,  and  motor.  Cantwell  Printing  Co.. 
Madison,  Wis. 

LINOTYPE— Model  No.  5,  Serial  No.  10412, 
magazine,  matrices,  etc.  Con.  P.  Curran  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LINOTYPE— Model  No.  d.  Serial  No.  8010, 
and  Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011.  with  1  maga¬ 
zine,  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


LINOTYPE— Model  No.  4,  Serial  No.  11680, 
magazine,  matrices  spacebands,  Unert,  and 
biadaj.  Winston  Printing  Co.|  Wtnston<4gloaii 
M,  0. 


Newspaper  Manager 


Thirteen  years  in  three  positions— circu¬ 
lation,  advertising  and  general  management 
—seeks  new  connection  at  $3,000.  Lifted 
one  paper  from  $7,800  annual  loss  to  over 
$20,000  annual  profit.  “One  of  the  best 
and  most  capable  newspaper  managers  in 
this  country’*  is  the  verdict  of  a  former 
employer.  If  you  have  a  real  opening,  ask 
for  full  information  about  No.  1789. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Tkird  Ngtioaal  Bank  Bld(.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


I  ivertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FKEE. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
OR 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

14  years’  successful  exiierienee  on  three  leading 
Kiiuthern  papers.  Have  handled  all  deiwrtineiits. 
Salary  not  so  important  as  desirable  liK-ation 
to  build  goiid  newspai«‘r.  Would  buy  an  inter¬ 
est — di-siralile  property.  Address  Box  13C,  care 
Kilitor  aiMl  Publislier. 


.\I)VKKT1SI.\(1  .M.\N,  exiierieiieed.  seeks  laisi- 
tioii  on  small  paper  in  Western  City,  pipiilii- 
tloii  lietween  ten  and  tweuty-flve  tliousan.l.  Now 
employed,  but  desires  to  ebange  where  aliility 
and  a  progressive  spirit  will  produce  returns. 
Address  N.  3107.  care  Editor  and  rnblisher. 

ADVEUTISINO  MAN,  young  In  years,  but  old 
in  experience — 32  and  marrl^,  good  character, 
sound  judgment,  sober,  honest  and  a  conscientious 
worker.  Knows  how  to  handle  advertisers  from 
actual  selling  and  soliciting  experience.  Eight 
years  adv.  experience  mostly  on  daily.  Full  of 
energy,  resourceful  and  can  prialiiee.  Would  like 
to  connect  with  meilium-sized  dally  agency  who 
wants  a  man  who  will  grow  with  the  business. 
Address  N  3106,  care  Fslltur  and  I’uhllslier. 

advertising  'sOLICITOB,  experienced,  one 
thoroughly  capable  of  proniotiug  bUHinesa  on  any 
publication,  desires  position  on  good  daily.  No 
liarticiilar  location.  Good  references.  Address 
N  3103,  care  Editor  and  lOibllslier. 

“  ClkCULATION  SALES  MANAGEU— The  get¬ 
ting  of  new  subscribers  fur  your  newspaper, 
whether  dally  or  Sunday,  morning  or  evening, 
is  up  to  your  circulation  manager,  but  your 
circulation  can  be  permanently  built  up  only 
through  your  editorial  department.  Your  Cir¬ 
culation  Sales  Manager  should  be  a  past  master 
iu  Introductory  methods,  with  ability  to  con¬ 
serve  the  business  of  new  subscribers  impressed 
with  the  activities  of  that  department.  I  claim 
for  myaelf  that  ilislinctiun,  and  would  like  to 
get  lu  touch  with  the  B.  M.  who  is  nut  entirely 
satlslled  with  bis  circulation  department.  Over 
ten  years’  eeperience  on  one  of  the  greatest 
newspaiiers  in  the  country.  Able,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  to  reconstruct  from  the  ground  up.  Have 
no  bad  habits,  best  of  references.  Prefer  straight 
salary,  but  will  work  on  salary  and  commission. 
Address  M.  3089,  rare  Editor  and  Publisher. 

ClttCCLATION  .MANAGEK  of  15  years’  ex 
perlence.  Is  open  for  position  to  take  charge  In 
siiiull  city  duiiy.  at  liberty  sm  acciaint  of  super¬ 
vision  of  pulilicatiun.  Will  go  anywhere.  Ad¬ 
dress  Live  Wire,  c-are  Editor  aial  Piililislier. 

Cl R(5uiATTbN  MANAGER  'with  over  lYyears’ 
successful  experience  on  one  of  the  country’s 
greatest  dally  and  Sunday  advertising  mediums 
would  like  to  connect  In  city  of  250,000  or  more 
as  business  manager.  Can  both  make  and  save 
for  some  publisher  whose  business  offlee  has  got 
into  a  rut.  and  requlros  reorganization.  Married, 
no  bad  habits,  can  furnish  A-1  references.  Sat- 
is6ed  with  moderate  salary  until  ability  has 
been  demonstrated.  Address  M.,  3000,  care 
_^ltor_and  I^bllsher. _ 

EDITOBilAL  M.VN. — Newspaper  man  with 
reportorlal  and  editorial  experience  in  cities  of 
10O,(KK>  available  Immediately.  Snecessful  rec¬ 
ord.  .411  branches  street  work  and  on  news  and 
city  desks.  <:(«>d  reasons  for  change  and  best  of 
referencs-8.  No  objection  to  small  dally  or  siib- 
stantlal  weekly.  Eastern  territory  pr(“ferrt“d. 
.\ge  31.  and  married.  -Vildress  N..  3110,  care 
of  K<litor  ami  I’ubli.sher. 

Eful'ORIAL  8EftVI6lE— Timely,  sane,  vlg- 
orous  Address  M.,  3003,  care  ^Itor  and  PuD- 
llslieiT _  _ _ 

EI>ITt>R — Newspaper  man  with  energy  ~and 
ability,  experience  in  all  departments,  wants 
position  as  eitor  or  managing  editor  of  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  town  of  from  50,000  to  100,000. 
South  preferre.  All  references,  and  can  show 
work.  Don’t  answer  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
nITer  a  good  man  a  good  proposition.  Address 
M.,  3005,  rare  Editor  and  Publisher. 

KKATniE  WHITElt,  ex|H-rienC(sI  wants  posi¬ 
tion  ns  manager  of  juvenile  department  for 
we«\kly  or  dally :  original  stories,  puzzles,  isienis. 
games  special  attriicllons,  etc.  Sample  literary 
work  s»‘iit  anywhere ;  ean  join  staff  any  time. 
Address  N.  3108.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN,  experienced,  seeks  position 
as  editorial  assistant  or  similar  place  of  trust. 
Mbs  been  editor  of  Important  dally  In  Interior  of 
New  York  State.  Capable  editorial  and  news 
writer.  Can  furnish  very  best  of  joarulistlc 


$100,000  cash  available  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  an  attractive  news¬ 
paper.  New  York  State  loca¬ 
tion  preferred.  Property  need 
not  now  be  making  money. 
Proposition  O.  M. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
WEEKLY 

earning  net  about  $3,000.  Good 
field  and  opportunity.  Plant  in¬ 
cludes  a  No.  5  linotype.  Price 
$8,500,  one-halt  in  cash. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


In  the  center  of  the  garden  spot  of 
the  world  I  am  offering  a  desirable, 
growing  newspaper  property;  city  of 
15,000  and  only  one  competitor  in 
radius  of  25  miles.  Property  valued 
at  $35,000,  reasonable  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Proposition  926x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Xetvapaper  Properties 
LITCHFIELD,  ILL. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Pnbitaher  maintains 

an  elhcleut  eurpa  of  paid  correspundents  at  the 
following  Important  trade  centres:  Boston.  Bblla 
delphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgb,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Atlauta,  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more.  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertisera 
and  newspaper  men  will  9nd  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  adverUsIng  achievements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  offlee.  1117  World 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Branch  offlees  are  located  as  follows :  Chicago, 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  St.,  Chas. 
H.  Hay,  Mgr.,  'Phone  Franklin  44;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  742  Market  St.,  K.  J.  Bidwell,  manager, 
'phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  I^'abliaher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  tour.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  IniOiei  deep. 

Advertising  Kate  Is  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  475  a  half  page  and  $42  a  (juarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classlOca- 
tlou  will  he  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  Ofteen  cents  a  line;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Hlscellaneoua,  twenty-Ove  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  WantiKl,  ten  cenu  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  Ofty-word  or  elgbt-Ilne  sdvertlsement 
will  be  published  two  times  FREE. 

Keaders  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Pnbiiaher  sells  ragnlarly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  In  the  United 
Slates  and  Colonial  Poasesstona.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  la  on  sale  eacb  week 
at  the  following  news  stands : 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Bow  Building,  140  Naaaau  Street,  Han¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  tbe  World  Building),  33  Park 
Bow;  Tbe  Woolwortb  Building,  nmes  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano's  Book  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenne  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’s  comer,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  BMwards,  American  Bnlldtng. 

Philadelphia — L  Q.  Ban,  Tth  and  Cbeatnnt 
Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Bonding  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Bouse  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  410  Wood 
Street. 

Waablngton,  D.  O. — Bert  B.  Trenls,  611  Foot 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  Newt  StancL 

Chicago — Powner’a  Book  Store,  87  N.  Clark 
Street;  POet  Offlee  News  Oo..  Monroe  Street; 
Aas.  Levy  OIre.  On.,  ST  S.  Fifth  Avenne. 

Oleveload — Schroedar's  Mewn  Stsen,  Snptrltt 
Street,  eppaolts  Pont  Oflen;  Solo^ih  Hewn  On., 
nil  Walnnt  Stmnt 

Ditrnll  ill—  Hewn  On.,  SS  Kants  M.,  Wi 
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The  Boston 
Evening  Record 

Independent,  optimistic, 
published  in  the  interest 
of  its  35,000  readers,  and 
growing  every  week  be¬ 
cause  people  believe  in  it. 

Rale,  r.o.p.  12  cents  a  line,  flat 

Represented  in  N'ew  York  by 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Fredricks 


The  circulation  of  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Sunday  Star  in 
Indiana  cities  and  towns 
is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Indianapolis  newspaper. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 

CH^AGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Hearty  co-operation  extended  to 
advertisers.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


j  A  Twenty-Five  Cent  Ante  it  just 
I  about  right,  bnt  when  yon  tee 

I  our  proofs  of 

I  “That  Little 
Game” 

the  sky  is  the  limit  when  it  comes  to 
genuine  humor. 

The  service  is  furnished  in  mat  form, 
three.  3-column  mats  per  week,  or 
six,  “  “ 

Let  uj  send  you  proofs 

World  Color  Prioting  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Esublished  1910  ST.  LOUIS,  MO* 


The  Newspaper  Situation  in 
New  Orleans 
(October  P.  O.  Statements) 
THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Sunday,  68,942;  Average,  57,292; 
Daily,  55,365 

THE  TIMES  PICAYUNE 
Sunday,  66,453;  Average,  55,219; 
Daily,  53,359 
THE  DAILY  STATES 
Average,  36,660 
THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
AMERICAN 
Average,  12,976 


HARRY  W.  SMITH  DEAD 


V'eteran  Legislative  Reporter  Snrcnmbs 
to  Paralysis,  After  Long  Illness. 

Harry  W.  Smith,  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  men  of  eastern  New 
York,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
a  reporter  at  the  State  Capitof,  at  Al¬ 
bany,  died  at  his  home  there  late  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  was  buried  at  Conway, 
Mass.,  his  birthplace,  Tuesday  morning. 
Mr.  Smith  had  long  been  sick,  having 
been  stricken  with  paralysis  while  tak¬ 
ing  a  day’s  vacation  from  his  duties  of 
covering  the  Constitutional  Convention 
for  the  Albany  Argus  on  August  22, 
1915. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  1864  and  went 
to  Albany  from  Conway,  Mass.,  when  a 
boy.  He  Ix'came  a  newspaper  reporter 
with  the  old  Knickerbocker  Press  of 
Albany,  when  the  staff  consisted  of 
three  members.  Later  he  was  with  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal  and  then  join¬ 
ed  the  staff  of  the  Argus  with  which 
he  remained  until  his  death.  For  more 
than  twenty-five  years  he  covered  the 
Capitol  and  the  State  Assembly  for  the 
Argus.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  old  Press  Club,  of  Albany  and  an 
organizer  of  the  Legislative  Correspond- 
ent.s’  Association,  composed  of  newspap¬ 
er  men  who  cover  the  Legislature  at  the 
Capitol.  He  was  also  the  Albany  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  the  Utica 
Herald-Dispatch  and  the  Schenectady 
Gazette.  For  some  years  he  represented 
the  New  York  Sun  at  Albany. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted 
Monday  night  so  that  the  newspapier 
men  of  Albany  could  be  present.  Vir¬ 
tually  the  entire  staff  of  the  Argus  at¬ 
tended  the  services,  and  other  papers 
and  as.sociations  represented  included: 
The  Albany  Evening  Journal,  Albany 
Times-Union,  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Prc.ss,  New  York  Sun,  International 
News  Service.  Associated  Press.  New 
York  Telegraph.  Former  newspaper 
men  and  State  officials  were  present  in 
large  numbers. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

^^’ho  dies  in  youth  and  vigor,  dies  the 
best. — [Pope. 

GBf)ROE  B.  Marshali.,  for  several 
years  librarian  in  the  Tacoma  News 
and  I^edger  offices,  died  suddenly,  Oc- 
tol)er  21,  in  the  hall  of  Custer  Post, 
G.  A.  R.  He  was  the  commander  of  the 
Po.st.  Mr.  Marshall  was  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Herbert  Hunt,  wife 
of  the  editor  of  the  News,  and  Mrs.  B. 
T.  Buchanan,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the 
I.edeer. 

John  S.  Butler,  aged  eighty-seven,  a 
retired  pioneer  editor,  who  founded  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  died  at  his  home  in 
San  Francisco  on  October  29.  He  was 
born  in  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1852.  Later  he  went  to  Idaho 
and  founded  the  first  newspaper  in 
.southern  Idaho,  the  Boise  News,  at  Ban¬ 
nock,  in  1863.  He  started  several  other 
papers  in  Iowa  before  he  returned  to 
California,  He  was  a  passenger  on  the 
first  through  train  from  New  York  to 
Oakland,  in  November,  1869.  He  went 
to  work  as  a  printer  on  the  Oakland 
Daily  News.  He  started  the  Oakland 
Evening  Termini,  afterwards  the  Oak¬ 
land  Evening  Tribune. 

James  B.  Roberts,  aged  seventy-one,  a 
pioneer  newspaper  man  of  Texas,  and 
weil-known  in  other  States,  died  on  No¬ 
vember  3,  at  his  home  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  Mr.  Roberts,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Port 
Worth  Record.  He  also  bad  been  with 


other  Fort  Worth  newspapers  and  with 
various  St.  Louis  newspapers. 

Frank  C.  Guenther,  aged  fifty,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Volkszeitung,  is  dead  from  diabetes.  He 
entered  the  journalistic  field  in  BerUn, 
where  be  worked  for  three  newspapers. 
His  first  work  in  this  country  was  for 
a  daily  in  New  York  city.  After  serving 
several  years  as  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Volkesfreund,  he  became  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Volkeszeltung  in  1912. 

Charles  W.  Wiluams,  for  thirty- 
seven  years  a  publisher  in  San  Jos6, 
Cal.,  died  October  25  at  his  home.  He 
founded  the  Evening  News,  which  he 
conducted  until  July,  1916,  when  he  sold 
the  paper  on  account  of  failing  health. 
He  leaves  a  wife,  a  son,  and  daughter. 
Chie  of  his  last  conscious  acts  was  to 
prepare  a  brief  obituary  notice  of  him¬ 
self  for  his  newspaper  friends,  dictat¬ 
ing  it  to  the  nurse  at  his  bedside. 

Miss  Irene  Ackerman  died  November 
5  at  her  home  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Ackerman  was  a  contributor  to 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  and 
had  written  several  plays.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Women’s  Press  Club. 

Lieut.  Walter  H.  Gordon,  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  of  Montreal,  was 
killed  in  action  October  30.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Max  H.  Fischer  died  at  his  home  in 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  on  November  3.  He 
was  born  in  Germany  and  came  to 
America  as  a  boy,  finally  locating  in 
St.  Louis.  There  he  became  interested 
in  the  theatrical  business,  and  was  the 
first  to  establish  the  theatre-programme 
advertising.  That  led  him  into  the 
newspaper  advertising  field  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  agent,  in  which  business  he  re¬ 
mained  for  many  years.  He  retired  a 
few  years  ago. 


To  Preserve  ’Gene  Field’s  Home 
The  home  of  Eugene  Field,  poet  and 
newspaper  man,  will  become  a  perpet¬ 
ual  memorial  to  his  memory  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  if  plans  now  under  way  mater¬ 
ialise.  John  C.  Scales  has  undertaken 
to  raise  subscriptions  to  purchase  the 
building  from  Mrs.  Field,  the  widow. 
Mr.  Field  died  twenty-one  years  ago, 
and  during  all  that  time  Mrs.  Field  has 
maintained  the  61d  home,  though  at 
times  it  has  meant  a  severe  sacrifice. 


I.  N.  S.  Stall  Chan'^es 

N.  D.  Park,  newly  appointed  news 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
International  News  Service,  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  office  Monday  morning. 
He  will  succeed  George  R.  Holmes,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office 
for  some  months.  Mr.  Holmes  will  re¬ 
turn  Ekist  to  join  the  New  York  city 
staff.  Mr.  Park  was  formerly  with  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  at  another 
time  with  the  Indianapolis  Sun,  now 
the  Indiana  Daily  Times.  Mr.  Park  will 
be  associated  in  Chicago  with  R.  D. 
Moore,  the  newly  appointed  Western 
business  manager,  whom  the  Interna¬ 
tional  has  transferred  from  his  old  po¬ 
sition  as  Ohio  manager  at  Columbus. 


Imperial  Press  Association 
E.  F.  Slack,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pre.ss,  Ltd.,  has  proposed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  an  Imperial  Press  Association,  to 
collect  the  news  of  the  British  Eknpire 
and  distribute  it  to  the  newspapers  in 
the  provinces,  each  section  sharing  in 
the  expense.  The  present  Canadian  As¬ 
sociation,  Mr.  Slack  says,  is  not  broad 
enough,  while  the  Imperial  organization 
would  knit  the  Empire  together  more 
closely. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Fht-Bed  Presses 
RepUced  Iqr  Scott  Web  Presses 


TcB-pnat  jnsf  priatt  from  tm  >  4.  6,  8  or  10 
pat*  7  coiinBa  paper  at  5000  per  hour. 
Twilve-patt  prcM  priala  4.  6.  6.  10  or  |2 
past  7  eolaaia  papen  at  4500  per  hoot. 

Send /or  fiuthsr  tn/ormution 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Canadian  Preu  CUppingt 

Tha  problem  of  covering  the  CanatUaa 
Field  ia  answered  by  obtaining  the  ocrrice 

of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  fives  the  clin>ingt  on  all  matters  af 
latercst  to  yon,  printed  in  over  9s  per  cent 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  af 
CAN  ADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  office. 

74-74  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  rcnlar  preaa  clippinf 
rates— apecial  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


We  can  increase  your  business- 
yon  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
low  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
busineas-builder  ft  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  \ifarren  St  a  New  York  City 

Esiahlithtd  a  Hjfarttr  of  a  Century. 


New  York  State  Newspapers 
Bag  the  Biggest  Game 

again  and  again  veteran  advertisers  admit  that  the  New 
York  State  Newspapers  bring  the  largest  returns.  And 
these  admissions  usually  follow  some  particularly  severe  test  to 
which  the  Newspapers  have  been  put.  Of  course  concentrated 
Circulation  has  much  to  do  with  it.  But  the  Great  Wealth  of 
the  New  York  State  People  has  more. 


New  York  State  manufactures  annually  46.8  per  cent  of  men’s 
clothing  produced  in  the  United  States,  for  which  it  receives 

It  manufactures  annually  70.8  per  cent  of  women’s  clothing  for 
which  it  receives  .  .  ...... 

It  manufactures  annually  18.9  per  cent  of  confectionery  for  which 
it  receives  .  .  .  .  ..... 

Of  electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies,  it  produces  an¬ 
nually  22.3  per  cent  for  which  it  receives  .... 

It  manufactures  annually  36.0  per  cent  of  carpets  and  rugs  for 
which  it  receives  .  .  .  ..... 

It  manufactures  annually  33.6  per  cent  of  the  straw  hats  made  in 
the  U.  S.  for  which  it  receives . 

Of  fur  and  felt  hats  it  produces  annually  27.2  per  cent  of  the 
U.  S.  total  for  which  it  receives  ...... 

Of  musical  instruments  and  materials  it  manufactures  annually 
37.5  per  cent  of  the  total  product  for  which  it  receives 

Its  marble  and  stone  works  produce  annually  15.8  per  cent  of 
the  country’s  total  for  which  it  receives  ..... 


$568,076,635 

$384,751,649 

$134,795,913 

$221,308,563 

$71,188,152 

$21,424,255 

$47,864,690 

$80,789,544 

$113,092,967 


The  New  York  State  Newspapers  Bag  the  Biggest  CLame  Because  They  Have  Behind 
t  Them  the  Biggest  Bag  of  Money. 


A  DAILY  FORCE  OF  ALMOST  FOUR-MILLION 


2,500  10.000 
Lines  Lines 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M)  .  . 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S)'  .  . 

Brookiyn  Eacle  3c  (E) . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (S)  . 

Blnabamton  Press-Leader  (E> . 

Buffalo  Conrler-Enqulrer  (MAE).. 

Bnffalo  Conrler-Enqulrer  (S) . 

Corning  Evening  Lender  (E) . 

Elmira  Slar-Gasette  (E) . 

Gloversville  Herald  (M)  . 

Gloversvllle  Leader-Republlonn  (E) 

Ithaca  Journal  (E)  . 

Jamestown  Post  (M) . 

Middletown  Times-Press . 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) . 

NewbnrsJi  Journal  (E) . 

New  York  American  (M)  . 

New  York  American  (S)  . 


28,701 
102,.508 
101,705 
7,832 
21, .540 
0,483 
5,714 
0,804 
8,751 
5,222 
0,888 
5,070 
320,084 
705,224 
Ratings 


.0103  .015 

.035  .03 

.02  .015 

.0143  .0108 


.0178  .0107 

.0214  .015 

.0107  .0107 

.40  .38 


New  York  Globe  (E)  . 

New  York  Herald  (M) . 

New  York  Herald  (S)  . 

New  York  Evening  Post  (E) . 

New  York  Sun  (M)..... . 

New  York  Sun  (S) . 

New  York  Sun  (E) . 

New  York  Telegram  (E)  . 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

New  York  Times  (M) . 

New  York  Times  (S) . 

New  York  World  (M) . 

New  York  World  (S) . 

New  York  World  (E)  . 

Rochester  L'nion  A  Advertiser  (E)..< 


Paid  2,500 
Cir.  Lines 
210,004  .28 

I  .40 
00,.507{ 

20,744  .18 

102,210  > 

I  .30 

171,247  .31 

218, 40.3  > 

I  .105 

310,004  ..50 


.308,804  .40 

40 1,8.58  . 40 

.30,270  .10 


3,.500,404  0.1010  ,5.7570 


Government  Statements,  October,  lOlO. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  Advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New  York 
State  and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  New  York. 


Breaking  Into  New  York 

The  Globe  Way  Is  the  Right  Way  If  You  Want  To 
Iryi  Out  Your  Propositicn 

I* 

(ELxtract  from  address  by  Jason  Rogers,  before  New  York  Advertising  Club,  November  2,  1916) 


Our  first  real  experience  in  developing  the 
species  of  reader  interest  and  reader  conli- 
ji  deuce  which  in  my  opinion  has  made  our  re¬ 
cent  successes  a  possibility  dates  back  about 
six  years  when  a  young  man  named  Kobler 
started  trying  to  see  me.  He  called  repeatedly 
for  six  or  eight  weeks  before  I  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  see  him. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  he  did  not  appeal  to 
me  as  I  passed  him  in  the  outer  office  as 
worth  any  time  to  be  devoted  to  him  for  con¬ 
sideration.  His  repeated  calls  finally  wore  on 
my  nerves  and  I  decided  to  see  him  and  get 
lui  of  him  once  for  all. 

He  came  into  my  office  and  stated  that  he 
“wanted  to  go  to  Paris”  to  organize  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  “Original  Paris  Fashions.”  I  told 
him  that  I  had  no  objection  to  his  going  to 
Paris,  but  that  I  took  no  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Paris  fashions.  After  a  talk  he 
agreed  to  go  to  Paris  at  his  own  expense  if 
I  would  but  promise  to  consider  his  propo¬ 
sition  when  he  returned. 

Gentlemen,  that  brief  talk  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  wonderful  things  that  have  been 
developed  in  direct  selling  plans  by  A.  J. 
Kobler,  now  advertising  director  of  the  fiiobe, 
then  merely  an  unknown  man  of  limited  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  but  brilliant  imagination 
and  willingness  to  work. 

Kobler  went  to  Paris  and  established  rela¬ 
tions  with  Worth,  Paquin,  Drecoll  and  other 
great  designers,  and  came  back  loaded  for 
bear.  He  proposed  to  publish  a  daily  fashion 
article  illustrated  with  drawings  by  Kelly 
showing  these  new  and  wonderful  designs. 

I,  like  all  newspaper  men,  thought  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  above  the  heads  of  the  people, 
but  was  willing  to  try  it  “at  our  own  price.” 
as  Kobler  put  it.  He  started  at  $50.00  a  week, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  but  is  now  one  of  the 
highest  paid  men  in  the  business.  W'e  com¬ 
menced  to  publish  stuff  and  Kobler  commenced 
to  get  advertising  from  specialty  shops  we  had 
never  had  in  the  Globe. 

That  fall  we  got  out  the  first  of  his  now 
famous  fashion  numbers,  which  surpassed  any¬ 
thing  previously  attempted  by  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  for  beauty,  for  makeup,  for  fashion 
news  merit,  and  gathered  a  mass  of  advertise¬ 
ments  which  were  read  with  as  much  interest 
as  the  reading  matter. 

Unlike  nearly  all  previous  special  numbers, 
the  Globe’s  spring  and  fall  Fashion  Numbers 
were  limited  to  the  representation  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  regular  advertisers,  and  as  a  part 
of  definite,  well-conceived  and  carried  out 
selling  campaigns,  and  produced  handsome  re¬ 
sults  for  everyone  concerned. 

Each  succeeding  number  since  then  has  been 


more  successful  than  the  one  ahead  of  it,  and 
practically  every  advertiser  who  has  started  in 
one  of  the  numbers  repeats  as  often  as  we  get 
them  out  with  swelling  volume  of  copy  in  the 
regular  daily  issues  of  the  Globe. 

Through  the  fashion  numbers,  daily  fashion 
service,  fashion  show  and  other  fashion 
stunts,  the  Globe  interested  its  women  readers 
in  its  fashion  service  and  thus  fertilized  its 
constituency  in  a  way  no  other  newspaper  had 
as  successfully  done,  which  made  advertising 
in  its  columns  universally  productive  of  re¬ 
sults. 

Going  parallel  with  this  reader  stimulation 
we,  by  systematic  work,  secured  the  substan¬ 
tial  interest  of  a  large  part  of  the  14,000  or 
15,000  dressmakers  of  New  York  and  specialty 
shops  and  big  retail  stores  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  produced  an  ideal  market  place  for 
the  man  with  a  fabric  or  women’s  wear  article 
he  desired  to  put  out. 

The  big  retail  shops  in  New  York  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  and  hold  the  Globe  had 
secured  on  so  large  a  part  of  the  buying 
•public  in  New  York  by  constantly  increasing 
the  volume  of  their  advertising  in  its  columns 
until  to-day  and  for  months  back  the  Globe 
carries,  more  of  this  business  than  any  other 
newspaper. 

Growing  out  of  this  development,  or  rather 
incidental  to  it,  we  have  put  over  some  cam¬ 
paigns  worthy  of  note  and  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  any  one  wishing  to  break  into 
New  York. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  seeking  the  best 
fashion  service  obtainable,  established  a  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  Globe,  took  on  our 
service,  and  is  now  syndicating  it  to  important 
papers  everywhere. 

Let  us  consider  just  a  few  high  spots. 

Take  the  H.  W.  Gossard  Corset  Company  as 
an  example! 

Here  was  a  concern  doing  a  corset  business 
of  $4,000,(X)0  a  year,  of  which  only  $100,000 
was  in  New  York — a  mere  crumb  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  they  were  entitled  to.  They  had  a  good 
cor.set,  as  every  one  in  a  position  to  know 
tells  me. 

They  had  tried  for  years  to  “break  into  New 
York”  without  success.  They  had  spent  large 
sums  of  money  trying  to  get  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  stores  to  take  on  the  line.  They  were 
willing  to  spend  tons  of  money  to  break  into 
society,  as  it  were,  but  without  any  appreciable 
result. 

-Along  in  the  fall  of  1914  our  Mr.  Kobler 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Fehlman, 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  Gossard  Corset 
Co.,  and  told  him  that  he  thought  he  could 
show  him  how  to  “Break  into  New  York.”  He 


unfolded  a  plan  which  won  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Fehlman  and  his  house,  and  got  busy 
with  hiiH  preparing  the  copy. 

With  the  copy  in  hand,  starting  with  pages 
and  running  down  to  half  pages  and  quarters, 
the  Gossard  people  called  on  the  leading  big 
shops  which  had  learned  that  advertising  in  the 
Globe  produced  results,  and  got  seven  or  eight 
of  the  leaders  to  put  in  a  stock. 

Through  the  proved  power  and  influence  of 
the  Globe,  the  Gossard  concern  secured  in¬ 
troductions  which  produced  orders  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  touch.  The  advertising 
did  the  rest.  The  stores  sold  the  goods,  the 
people  liked  the  goods,  and  Gossard  “had 
broken  into  New  York.” 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gossard  which 
proves  better  than  any  words  of  mine,  his 
complete  satisfaction: 

THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO. 

Chicago 

August  23,  1916. 

The  New  York  Globe, 

New  York.  Attention 

Mr.  A.  J.  Kobler, 
Gentlemen :  Advertising  Director. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  demonstrat¬ 
ed  merit,  and  give  it  due  credit. 

Since  we  began  using  the  Globe  last  Fall 
we  have  received  much  valuable  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  our  present  50,000-line  contract 
with  you  is  the  result.  Indeed,  within  that 
period  tnost  of  the  best  stores  in  New 
York  City  have  arranged  to  supply  oi:r 
merchandise  to  the  women  of  New  York. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  our  eastern 
business  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
open  a  warehouse  with  general  offices  for 
the  transaction  of  our  New  York  City 
business  and  eastern  trade. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued 
success  of  your  good  newspaper,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  W.  Gossard. 

-A  50,000  line  campaign  from  a  corset  house 
in  a  single  newspaper  is  a  whale  of  a  contract. 
For  a  comparatively  small  sum  the  Globe  was 
able  to  give  Mr.  Gossard  a  market  and  distri¬ 
bution  which  he  probably  could  not  have  se¬ 
cured  for  ten  times  the  sum  and  perhaps 
months  or  years  of.- waiting  by  the  ordinary 
route.  .  ..I 

If  you  want  further  details  or  verification,  I 
cordially  invite  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Gossard 
or  Mr.  Fehlman,  whom  I  am  pleased  to  count 
as  loyal  boosters  of  the  sort  of  service  the 
Globe  renders  and  will  render  to  any  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  courage  and  willingness  to  let 
us  help  him  “break  into  New  York.” 


(.Any  manufacturer  desirous  of  “breaking  into  New  York”  may  secure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  full  address  by  asking  for  it.) 


Now  Over 

200,000 

a  Day 

CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


The  New  York  Globe 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


Member 

A.  B.  C 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Tbe  NaUoD  frcM,  Inc.,  20  Vesey  St.,  N.  T. 


